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Commentary... 


Bob Hicks, Editor 


Several of the stories featured in this 
issue are about adventuring in small boats, 
not unusual on our pages but perhaps more 
than we typically offer. Chris Mullen sallies 
forth solo on Maine’s Penobscot Bay in his 
17’ O’Day Daysailer on a week-long cruise. 
George Frode and his wife and another couple 
hire a canal boat to explore New York’s Erie 
Canal. John Depa departs solo from New Jer- 
sey for Florida (and ultimately the Bahamas) 
in his 19’ West Wight Potter. Len Wingfield 
(a truly intrepid British dinghy cruiser) at- 
tempts a crossing of Great Britain’s Thames 
Estuary in his 1958 wooden 14’ Woodnutt 
in the scattered company of several fellow 
dinghy cruisers. And Dick Winslow was off 
again on another professionally guided ca- 
noeing trip with several fellow adventurers, 
this time traveling all the way from Maine to 
the Yukon Territory of northwestern Canada 
to indulge his taste for adventure. 

I salute them all, and all the rest of you 
who go forth on such modest small boating 
adventures. Despite now some 30 years spent 
messing about in small boats I never did get 
around to setting out on such adventures, of 
whatever scale. By the time I got into boat- 
ing in the late ‘70s I'd already lived about 
30 years (1948-78) of adventuring on motor- 
cycles so perhaps my appetite for further ad- 
ventures was satiated. My youthful eagerness 
to undertake challenges had been dissipated. 

Part of the allure of an adventure is the 
prospect of encountering unanticipated and 
unknown circumstances, and maybe as I 
came into my 50s (when I launched this mag- 
azine) I was increasingly reluctant to face 
this. Hard to say now as memory of how I 
felt 30 years ago has faded away. Perhaps I 
have become, with the long-term help of this 
magazine, an armchair adventurer, enjoying 
the tales of others braver than I but not suf- 
ficiently motivated by them to undertake any 
such adventures of my own. 

It isn’t the element of danger, most of 
the sort of adventuring we read about on our 
pages doesn’t have too much of that, but 
rather, I think, the prospect of having to deal 
with what comes to pass while away from 


my safe haven here. For about 60 years of 
adult life now, 50 of them self-employed in 
my obscure publishing efforts, I have had to 
deal with what life served up, just about all 
the time relying solely on myself. I’ve never 
been one to go for help. No complaint about 
all that but now it is increasingly an effort to 
get off my butt and go forth on even simple 
outings. Once underway I am OK, but it’s the 
getting started that is the hurdle. 

The three solo adventures of Chris Mul- 
lins, John Depa, and Len Winfield at one time 
would have been the sort of thing I’d gone 
for had I been in small boating in my young- 
er years. Envisioning them still appeals but I 
know better than to even contemplate emu- 
lating them. George Frode’s canal trip on its 
much more protected waters with companions 
offers a much more comfortable prospect. 

But Dick Winslow’s travels into the 
north country, canoeing on what passes to- 
day for wilderness streams, really grabs me. 
Dick admits to feeling his years at times, but 
with his canoeing skills still in hand and with 
the professional guides to deal with whatever 
happens, he can still enjoy adventuring in his 
favorite way. 

So what am I doing for adventuring? Day 
trips mostly. On the water Charlie and I paddle 
weekly on flat water streams and the occasion- 
al salt water estuaries within an hour or two of 
here that meander through conservation areas 
offering the illusion of wilderness and the ap- 
peal of what’s around the next bend amidst the 
urban sprawl of eastern Massachusetts. 

On land, another friend and I indulge in 
riding our recumbent bicycles on weekly 25- 
40 miles rides over familiar local roads with 
the occasional long distance ride like a 90- 
mile round trip to Portsmouth New Hamp- 
shire, for a cyclist rally (messabout?). And 
back on my motorcycles with other friends, 
I head for northwestern Maine, northern New 
Hampshire, and Vermont to ride the hundreds 
of miles of dirt back roads, for me recaptur- 
ing in much more subdued style the real ad- 
ventures of my youth. Had those long ago ad- 
ventures been in small boats, I’d be out on the 
water instead. 


On the Cover... 


Chris Mullen took his O’ Day 17 daysailer on a camping cruise on Maine’s Penobscot Bay 
early this past summer and found it to be a rewarding experience without all the conveniences 
of a “cruising yacht.” He tells us all about it in this issue. 


From the Journals 
of Constant Waterman 
By Matthew Goldman 


Here is your world, see to it when you can. It spills over with 
miracles, with death, with life, with loss, with parturition. Even now, 
in constrictive winter, one can find the latent bud on the maple. 

I canoe amid the ice floes on the river. I ply my paddle judicious- 
ly, a jagged slab of floating ice can tip me into eternity; my coat and 
boots will drag me to the bottom. 

This world is my curriculum. If I study hard, I may earn, at last, 
a degree of immortality. Here the sun, the river, the wind, range about 
me, displaying their various tempers and proclivities. Today the chill 
breeze gathers her robes about her, stalks to the sea. Tomorrow the pre- 
dacious gale will seize the river in his roaring jaws and shake it from 
its bed. On such a day, to test one’s mettle is merely to play with Death. 
I, myself, prefer to play with Life. I shall sit by the fire in my cabin and 
keep my journal. 

The breeze descends the river from the north. The tide shoves its 
imperious way up river. Wall-sized shards of snowy ice surge steadily 
to the sea. I slowly, patiently, work upstream to the island. The frigid 
water ripples by my hull. Whom does moving water not transfix? I re- 
main as entranced as the native in N.C. Wyeth’s portrait “The Crystal 
Depths,” who drifts alone in his birch canoe, scrutinizing those depths, 
his journey forgotten. 

Today if I drift I regress. This afternoon I contemplate opaque 
depths: this river so many flashes of charcoal and pewter. These muted 
hills recline. The silvery limbs of the white oak implore the heavens. 
Each risqué gust lifts the green skirt of the hemlock to reveal her pale 
petticoats. A pair of black ducks arises from amid the tawny rushes. 
The smolder of the wintry sun smokes the quilted sky. I go in beauty. 

Cycles both broad and brief amaze me. I anticipate no explana- 
tion of many. Why should I care when the river compels me, the sea 
commands my respect? The moss-rimmed pool in the forest shows me 
a vital world in miniature. It has no need to compete with the Mediter- 
ranean. You cannot find a body of water more mediterranean. 

My sojourn, though brief as ten and threescore summers, assures 
me perception. All about, the world flaunts transition. Nothing remains 
the same; yet all remains. The blackbird sings but a handful of sea- 
sons; always will blackbirds trill amid the cattails. When Man has had 
his way with this Earth and Earth, in turn, has had her way with Man, 
blackbirds will return to sing of summer. 

I steer my canoe through the estuary that leads to Chapman’s 
Pond. The water runs quickly, here. I’m wary of a clutching snag 
and lean into my paddle to avoid it. The time for words, enunciation, 
comes later. This snag is now and real and lethal. Once a cottonwood 
leaning to her reflection in the river, now she leans to shelter the torpid 
carp. Now this snag can seize a dreamful waterman and feed him to 
that carp. 

The estuary opens into the shallow, ice-clogged pond and the fro- 
zen marshes. No sign of progress accosts me. Beneath the hill, by the 
far shore, a lone foundation crumbles. Come summer, rambling rose 
will bring it beauty it never knew when it raised its unsightly ruin. 

The sky, the marsh, the pond: all reach to embrace me. As I em- 
brace them. One day I shall return to be a part of each, of all. All about, 
this avid world is, and was, and becomes. 

From the pond two swans arise, susurrant and swishing. I hark to 
how their wingsong lingers as I listen. On the wind their wingsong lin- 
gers as I listen... 
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You write to us about... 


Remembering Phil Bolger... 


We Should Always Remember 

I first met Phil when I was about 12 
years old. Phil crewed for friends who owned 
a Triangle, a one design class at the Eastern 
Point Yacht Club in Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts. At that time he was a serious student at 
MIT School of Naval Architecture. 

As we all know, Phil went on to be a pop- 
ular advocate of “radical” boat designs based 
on the belief that pleasure yachting should not 
be the exclusive pastime of the very rich. I re- 
member passing through the Annisquam Canal 
in subsequent years (a canal that allows voy- 
agers to cut off the necessity of passing out- 
side of Cape Ann) and seeing “‘crazy” boats go 
by, boats with spritsails, leeboards, and shal- 
low drafts. Someone would tell me, “Oh, those 
are Phil Bolger’s experiments.” 

Many years later (1987) I became the 
proud owner of Rumpus, a Dovekie designed 
(in conjunction with Peter Duff) by Phil. I be- 
came fascinated from that time on with Phil’s 
genius. I bought several of his design books 
and still refer to them. The Dovekie was the 
most mobile boat I ever owned. I could hitch 
the trailer to my station wagon, drive an hour 
or so from home in Medfield, Massachusetts, 
to a put-in and be sailing in ten minutes. 

One April day in 1989 I decided to drive 
up to Gloucester, launch at the Gloucester 
High School ramp, and see if Phil was “home” 
in his boat on the Annisquam River. At that 
time he had no telephone so there was no way 
to know ahead of time if he was there. I arrived 
about noontime at Ferry Cove and knocked 
at his main hatch. Out popped Phil. He wel- 
comed me warmly and asked me to join him 
at lunch. I had brought a sandwich and drink 
and ate them while he had soup and crackers. 

As one might expect we discussed boat de- 
signs for hours. He described the Dovekie as a 
naval architect’s challenge. Conventional wis- 
dom said that all sailboats should have a rock- 
ered bottom. This allowed the boat to tack and 
jibe. The Dovekie, with a flat bottom, was “‘radi- 
cal’ yet it would perform just fine. I asked him 
what he thought about the Shearwater. He shook 
his head in disgust. He thought that Peter Duff 
had put too much engineering into it, making 
it hard to accomplish what Phil thought was its 
purpose, i.e., a trailerable boat, easily launched 
and rigged, with facilities to cruise overnight. 

We repaired to his design table, 
mid-ships in his cabin, and he pulled out 
boat plans to show me his ideas. He pushed 
his idea of an improvement over the Dove- 
kie, called a Birdsong. To date I have never 
seen one. Eventually it was time to go so I of- 
fered him a ride on Rumpus, but he declined. 
I sailed down the Annisquam River to its 
mouth on Ipswich Bay until the tide changed, 
then sailed back, a day I will never forget. 

A few years later, Phil married and his 
wife helped him become more businesslike. 
I had remarried after courting Linda in Rum- 
pus. She wanted another boat with more crea- 
ture comforts. We sold Rumpus and, while I 
was looking for new boat, I contacted Phil 
by mail to ask if he knew of a boat that had 
shallow draft, off-shore ability, a quiet engine, 
good sailing performance, and creature com- 
forts such as headroom, head, and shower. Phil 
wrote a two-page letter back immediately. 
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It said I should look for a motorboat, 
propelled by Honda four-stroke engines baf- 
fled by a sound box. All the creature comforts 
could be included in the salon of the boat. 
The roof would hold a high performance sin- 
gle-handed sailboat, like a Laser. I could get 
my sailing kicks with it. The letter included a 
cartoon of a narrow hull, which reminded me 
of an English canal boat. 

I know it was hard for the shallow wa- 
ter sailor community when Peter Duff, the 
Dovekie builder, passed away, but now we 
must also do without its designer. We should 
always remember these two sailors. 

Hanson Robbins 


A Tragedy to Lose Him 

A number of years ago, as we built boats 
to pass the time awaiting financial support 
for building the Kalmar Nyckle, the late Rich 
Eddy and I built a 14’ scow design commis- 
sioned by Tom Colgan from Phil Bolger. We 
built it from signboard, salvaged plywood, 
and framing to participate in river clean-ups 
of the Brandywine and Christina Rivers here 
in Delaware. No one thought at that time that 
such efforts would lead to the need for rede- 
signs for better economy afloat. As I read of 
Phil’s efforts on behalf of commercial fisher- 
men and the US Navy, Iam very thankful for 
his help towards this goal. 

Ralph Fisher, a prime mover in building 
the Kalmar Nyckle Shipyard, also took his own 
life, it was said that he did not take his medica- 
tions. To me it is tragic that those such as Phil 
and Ralph, who showed so much care for others, 
should choose to end their efforts in this way. 

It is fortunate that Phil left us with his 
legacy of so many designs and we are indeed 
fortunate that his wife Susanne cares enough 
to carry on with his work. 

Jim Hodges, Wilmington, DE 


Holy Smokes... 
a Handwritten Letter! 

I was saddened to learn of Phil Bolger’s 
death when I read the July issue. In response 
to an inquiry I had made about his Bantam 
design, he replied on May 23 in the following 
handwritten letter: 

“Dear Mr Baird, Thanks for your inter- 
est. Plans of Bantam, our Design #654, are 
available for $200 to build one boat, sent air 
mail rolled in a tube. Plans are in good de- 
tail on eight 17x22” sheets, scale is metric, 
mostly 1:15. 

My partner, Susanne Altenburger, was 
in Tofino a couple of years ago on a consult- 
ing job. She says it is a very good place to 
make the most of a Bantam. 

Sincerely, Phil Bolger” 

I responded on June 12, discussing at 
some length my efforts over the past 20 or 
so years striving for economical operation 
of my small boats, strongly focused on elec- 
tric power. I had just, by quirk of fate, gotten 
back a 45hp Evinrude that I had converted to 
electric power and thought that the Bantam 
might be the ideal hull for it. I specifically 
asked him if it would serve as an electric boat 
with 600lbs of batteries onboard and a 601b 
outboard hanging on the stern. 

Sadly I was about 20 days too late. 

Spencer Baird, Tofino, BC 


A Letter to Susanne 

June 29: A few weeks ago when, by 
chance I stopped by, I was stunned and sad- 
dened to learn of Phil’s passing. At the same 
time I was very impressed with your strength 
of character during such a challenging period 
of personal stress for you. I’m sure the one-of- 
a-kind Master Designer knew exactly what he 
was doing when he invited the very capable 
you to share Phil’s life. God bless you. 

It happened by chance twice prior I had 
intended to update Phil and you as to the 
modifications I made to my Ms Phunstuph, a 
transformation of Phil’s 10’ extended Nymph 
rowboat/sailboat, into a very capable high 
speed, fuel efficient Essex River fully cab- 
ined shellfish vessel. 

I like to think that little Ms Phunstuph 
complements your low carbon fisheries proj- 
ect, using in 7/4 hours at various rates of 
speed only five gallons of fuel. 

The two photos show Phil’s shallow 
draft at work with Phunstuph on the hard 
while I am clamming and underway on the 
Essex River. That glimmer on the wake may 
have come from Phil’s big grin as he views 
his Nymph rowboat doing 15+ mph at just a 
little over half throttle! 

George Thompson, Essex, MA 


We Corresponded for Eight Years 

It was a sad day when I received the 
news, we have lost Phil. In MAJB some 16 
years ago I found the article and cartoon of 
a leeboard catboat which I decided to build. 
I had been subscribing for some time and al- 
ways looked forward to the design section of 
Phil’s to see what he was up to. 

For eight years we corresponded during 
the construction of my boat. He was always 
prompt to answer my questions, which actu- 
ally were few, in his personal style, handwrit- 
ten and efficient. I have saved all the letters 
along with the plans to pass along. I sent pho- 
tos of the launching, along with some details 
of the interior, to Phil. 

A week later I received a telephone call 
from Phil, with Susanne on the line. We talk- 
ed for over half an hour and I was elated. At 
the end of the conversation Phil paid me a 
great compliment by asking me for permis- 


sion to name the design “Jillian” for use in 
future publications, as he was so pleased with 
the outcome. 

Thomas Kulp and the boat Jillian, Mis- 
sion Viejo, CA 


He Made the World Safe 
for Square Boats 

I’m profoundly saddened by the news 
of Phil Bolger’s death. His was a productive 
life that touched the lives of many. I’ve of- 
ten thought, with a smile, that he made the 
world safe for square boats, of which my 
little Sleeper is one. He did much to democ- 
ratize yachting. And he produced yachts of 
lyric beauty, too. 

Bolger was forthrightly independent, as 
are the readers of MAIJB. I liked that. But I 
think that we all can benefit from the coun- 
sel of others. We retain the right and power 
to direct our lives, however, the decision to 
take or not to take one’s own life should not 
be made in isolation. 

I will miss Bolger the man, but he does 
live on in what he produced over a long life 
and we are fortunate to have Susanne Alten- 
burger, half of an epic partnership. Her work 
will stand well on its own. 

Derek Van Loan, Mill Valley CA 


Adventures & Experiences... 


Mystic and Appalachicola 

Having been away from the Northeast 
since 2000, I was shocked to read in MAIB 
about the treatment of the icons of Mystic 
and the apparent lack of appreciation for John 
Gardner. It was great, though, to see Kevin 
Rathbone out in his wherry. I got a chance to 
know him in Mamaroneck when I worked at 
Derecktor. He builds a pine shelving board, 
cross-planked rowing skiff every year with 
the fifth grade class at one of the elementa- 
ry schools in Mamaroneck and he certainly 
has a lot of fun doing it. He taught me to ap- 
preciate the delicate elegance of a set of Pete 
Culler oars. I tried to buy a set of plans from 
Mystic and for $25 got a crude rendition of 
what I saw Kevin rowing with. 

The Apalachacola Boat Show piece was 
great, too, because that’s where I got to intro- 
duce my wife Kathy to Robb White and we 
both got to meet Jane. We sat at their table the 
night he gave his speech a couple of weeks 
before he died. 

I just had double knee replacement and I 
can no longer sit comfortably on my Yamaha 
sportbike, so boats are about all I have left 
and I have to kinda slither into them now. 

Brad Ansley, Tallassee, TN 


Information of Interest... 


A Duckah Prequel 

I enjoyed reading your update on Jim 
Thayer’s A Duckah in the June issue. Your 
readers might be interested in the prequel, 
the story of the Delaware Ducker model on 
which the A Duckah is based. 

In the early 1980s, my brother Bruce 
Bender set up a one-man boat shop in 


Jamestown, Rhode Island. Like many oth- 
ers, he was charmed by Chapelle’s descrip- 
tion of the 19" century Delaware Duckers. 
We went down to Mystic Seaport where Ben 
Fuller kindly let us measure the (unrestored) 
York Ducker and sail in Ben’s own modern 
Ducker replica. 

The Ducker my brother built, while 
it looked very traditional, was something 
else. Built of cold-molded cedar, the 15’ hull 
weighed less than 70lbs, light enough to eas- 
ily car-top and to plane in moderate winds. 
We used it mostly for daysailing in New 
England and once for several days of camp- 
cruising in the islands off Jonesport, Maine. 
I’ve still got this boat, which remains in 
excellent shape. 

Cold-molded boats being so_labor- 
intensive, Bruce and colleagues went on 
to create a fiberglass version. This was the 
Quarter Moon Ducker. It got a lot of rave re- 
views, including a highly enthusiastic feature 
story in Small Boat Journal, but not a lot of 
sales. Jim Thayer eventually bought the mold 
and stretched it with a 3’ addition in the mid- 
dle to create the A Duckah, which I’m sure 
also is a fabulous boat. 

You can read another take on the Quar- 
ter Moon Ducker at http://vpjvw.chineblog. 
com/2008/09/aIton-stone-shows-off-his- 
glass-delware-ducker/ 

Eric Bender, Newton, MA 

Editor Comments: We ran a story on 
Bruce’s Quarter Moon boats in the August 
15, 1984 issue. 


Airheads 

This is an exchange in which I recent- 
ly participated on the Farrier Trimaran 
Yahoo group: 

Alexander: “Has anyone retrofitted a 
composting head into an F-27/28/31?” 

Dock: “I installed an Airhead (www.air- 
headtoilet.com) in my F31 this year. Took a 
ten-day cruise, two or three people full time. 
It works as advertised, never a discouraging 
whiff. Sometime after we got back the boat 
did smell like a stale cigar though. I realized 
some klutz (my alter ego Prince Lucas) had 
wired the 60ma fan to the $19.99 garden trac- 
tor battery (bought by my alter ego Che P. 
Skate) that I use as a starter battery which 
wasn’t being charged by the solar panel. 

The vent is installed forward and be- 
low the level of the forward crossarm. I cer- 
tainly hate making holes in the boat but am 
rewarded by now having holes to fill below 
the waterline.” 

Peter: “I have never heard of a com- 
posting toilet called Airhead. But now when 
I hear someone being called an “airhead” it 
will have a whole new meaning.” 

Dock: “I just returned from the Airheads 
at the Aerodrome rally. I imagine you are 
conjuring up the famous scene from Blazing 
Saddles where riders come from afar on their 
trusty steeds to sit around the campfire and 
make potty humor. Well, it’s exactly like that, 
except the trusty steeds aren’t horses, or even 
toilets, but older BMW aircooled motorcy- 
cles, affectionately(?) known in their day as 
Bmwads and more recently as airheads. So 
whether I’m traveling by land or by sea, I al- 
ways enjoy riding my airhead!” 

We’ve had our F boat three years now, 
had been looking a couple of years, even 
went to Seattle to look at one. This one was 


ten miles away, it had basically been aban- 
doned for six years, amas half full of wa- 
ter, garden in the cockpit. Still needs a lot of 
work, but she’s sailing now. 

Dock Shuter, Glasco NY 


News From Duckworks 

Not a good summer for ducks in the 
Texas Hill Country. The rivers are low and 
the lakes are lower and still no rain in sight. 
Chances are we will get some all at once, but 
even that would be nice. 

We kept waiting for the annual summer 
slowdown but that has not happened. We are 
building new kayaks this summer, another 
Imresboat for Lake Powell, and two new de- 
signs that will be specifically for fast/rocky 
rivers. We are covering them inside and out 
with Kevlar and fiberglass and hope they will 
be relatively bulletproof. 

Check out the new pintles and gudgeons 
in that section of our store. Racelite has been 
working with us on expanding that section 
and there are more to come in the future. 

We have a new designer with some won- 
derful plans, Mark Bowdidge in Australia. 
Ken Simpson of Toter and EX Canoe fame 
has new designs as well. 

A number of TX200 veterans are plan- 
ning/hoping to build the new Michalak La- 
guna design for next years cruise. 

In our materials section you will now 
find aluminum bar in several sizes. 

The book of Robb Whites essays, Flot- 
sam and Jetsam, is available in our media 
section. Love him or hate him, he was one of 
a kind. 

Last but not least, we have become a 
dealer for SPOT, the nifty little GPS track- 
er that will let everyone know exactly where 
they are in real time. 

Sandra and Chuck, www.duckworksbbs.com 
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This story takes place in and around 
Lake Ontario and Main Duck Island in Cana- 
da, an island in the northeast section of Lake 
Ontario near where it flows into the St Law- 
rence. A lot of American and Canadian his- 
tory happened in this part of the lake, along 
with some very unusual atmospheric and en- 
vironmental occurrences as well. Some mys- 
terious things, too, as you will read. 

Skipper Sue readies her sloop Ariel, 
gathers her cats, and begins a cruise to the 
north shore of Lake Ontario to meet Farley 
Mowatt (yes, that Farley Mowatt). They set 
out to find out what mysterious things are 
happening to the lake. Some very unusual 
things do happen, and you’ll meet some of 
the inhabitants of Main Duck and why they 
are so worried about what is going on. 

This book is written mainly for young 
readers (young adults like me?), but I found 
the unique way Susan Gateley filled out this 
story with just the right seasoning of salt, his- 
tory, and facts and the way she gave personal- 
ity to the characters (cats!) not only held my 
attention but I came away with some inter- 
esting knowledge and information about the 
lake and region. I simply liked it a lot. A very 
likeable yarn that I think you will enjoy. 

The author writes with a special style 
that tells a very good tale and along with it 
some information about the condition of the 
lake, past and present, in a way that helps 
the story rather than burden it with dry in- 
formation. She has a way of showing what 
problems occurred in the past, how condi- 
tions slowly improved, what concerns exist 
today, and what can be done, all in a very rea- 
sonable, common sense way. We can all do 
something and she shows how without ever 
pointing the finger at those who caused the 
problems, or won’t do, or care to do, anything 
to fix them. It is more like, here is the situ- 
ation and this is what happened in the past, 
here is what exists now and it can be correct- 
ed or at least improved if you care to. All this 
while the story progresses in a unique man- 
ner that is very pleasant and enjoyable. 

Anyone who has ever been to this part 
of Lake Ontario can easily see what a beau- 
tiful resource it is. The rock ledges, islands, 
trees, mountains, and the fresh clear water ri- 
vals anything to be seen on any coast. Skipper 
Sue describes all this as the story unfolds. 

The last 50 pages or so are Skipper Sue’s 
Notebook. These pages have some of the sto- 
ries Sue has written in her other books, vari- 
ous publications, and her website log, among 
others. Especially check the story, “Did A 
Comet Kill The Schooner Annandale”? It 
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Book Reviews 


Twinkle Toes 
and the Riddle of the Lake 


By Susan Peterson Gateley 
Illustrations by Pat Cooper 
Published by Ariel & Associates 2009 
Whiskey Hill Press, Wolcott, NY — $15.95 


Reviewed by Greg Grundtisch 


Susan Peterson Gateley 


Twinkle Toes 


and 


Illustrations by Pat Cooper 


is one of my favorites. She wove a yarn us- 
ing facts and research into something that is 
compelling and has a special ending that will 
surprise. There are others that are very good 
as well, to name only a few; “Community 
Builders,” “Territorial Swans,” “Ship Bal- 
last,” and “Aliens.” There are some websites 
of interest mentioned in the Notebook, too. 
Well worth a look. 

This book has a lot in it, something for 
everyone as the saying goes. It should be re- 
quired reading for those who live around this 
Great Lake, especially kids as they are the 
ones who will eventually be responsible for, 
and be stewards of, this great lake. So read it 
and see if can you solve the riddle, it might 
not be what you think. In that regard, google 
schooner Sara B. You will find info about 
the schooner that is also a part of the story. A 
very special schooner, too, a Tancook schoo- 
ner, not a whaler, and a pretty one at that. The 
photos alone are worth the time to look. 


The sloop Ariel is also a real boat and 
Skipper Sue owned and sailed her for 17 plus 
years single-handed around Lake Ontario. 
Some of her other books describe some of the 
adventures and explorations on Ariel with her 
crew of cats. No, she isn’t one of those crazy 
cat people and that crew has since departed, 
but she has taken on another crew member 
(co-skipper), her husband Chris. They own 
the schooner Sara B (or she owns them) and 
sail her extensively. 

There are several ways to get a copy of 
this book. Contact Whiskey Hill Press, 12025 
Delling Rd, Wolcott, NY 14590; or silver- 
waters.com; and also through the Chimney 
Bluffs Artisans Co-op ($15.95). Most forms 
of payment are accepted; i.e., credit card, pay 
pal, check, etc. 

Check the Chimney Bluff website for 
Susan’s other books, also, and read her log 
(google schooner Sara B, you will go right 
to it). It offers news about Sara B as well as 
updates on what is going on in and around 
Lake Ontario. Some interesting and very en- 
joyable reading and some great photos, too. 
Well worth the time to look. 

Happy sails! 


Going About 
A Waterway Adventure 


By Gillian Outerbridge 
162 Pages — 73 Photographs — $21.95 
Map of the Cruise of the Dart 
Nautical Publishing Co 
PO Box 560989 
Rockledge, FL 32956 


Reviewed by Ron Melrvin 


Gillian (Gill) Outerbridge was a little gal 
60 years old, divorced, afraid, and not sure of 
her capabilities. Ever since she was a little 
girl in England she wanted to go cruising in 
her own boat but she married, raised a fami- 
ly, helped her husband run a sightseeing busi- 
ness in Bermuda, and was now single again. 
By this time she did have her own boat, a 20’ 
Pacific Seacraft Flicka named Dart. Her voy- 
ages consisted of sailing around the harbor in 
Bermuda, she had never gone on any kind of 
a cruise. She was physically OK but lacked 
the confidence in herself that she could han- 
dle the problems of an extended cruise. 

Despite these limitations Gill planned 
a summer’s trip with Dart on the New York 
State canal system which, along with various 
locks and marine railways, ties together sev- 
eral rivers and lakes making a large circular 
voyage possible. 

The book tells the story of Gillian con- 
quering her fears and doubts, shipping Dart 
to New York by freighter, then along with 
her little dog Tucker spending two summers 
navigating Dart through the New York State 
canal system and seeing some of the most in- 
teresting scenery and water in the US. She 
had the company of friends three times for 
short visits, but 90% of the trip was Tucker 
and Gill doing it all by themselves. She re- 
ally did well and is an inspiration for folks 
who would like to cruise but are hesitant and 
don’t think they could do it. The book gives a 
lot of detail of those New York State waters, 
the locks, the lakes, the towns, and the people 
she met along the way. 


23rd Annual 
Blackburn Challenge 


Text and Photographs by Michael Bill 
(Reprinted from The Mainsheet, 
Newsletter of the Delaware River TSCA) 


Rowing, for the vast majority of our 
membership, is a necessary evil. Necessary 
to maneuver when in close quarters near the 
mooring, necessary when the wind dies, and 
necessary when the rigging fails. While I 
grew up rowing and guiding myself through 
the world by aligning the bubbles of my wake 
with a future destination, I acknowledge that 
sailing is a less stressful way to get from 
Point A to Point B (or from Point B back to 
Point A with the only intent being to enjoy 
the time in between). 

It would surely make us wonder then 
what would possess 300+ entrants to par- 
ticipate in a 22-mile ocean row, in whatever 
the conditions might be. This is the Black- 
burn Challenge, a one-lap race limited to 
human-powered row/paddle craft, around 
Cape Ann, Massachusetts, beginning and 
ending in Gloucester. The 23rd Annual 
Blackburn Challenge was run on July 18. 

The race is named in commemoration 
of Harold Blackburn, a fisherman from the 
1880s. The event both celebrates and helps 
to keep alive the story of Howard Black- 
burn’s desperate mid-winter 1883 rowing of 
a small fishing dory from the Burgeo Bank 
fishing grounds to refuge on the south coast 
of Newfoundland. Blackburn and his dory- 
mate, Thomas Welch, had become separated 
from the Gloucester fishing schooner Grace 
L. Fears during a sudden squall and found 
themselves nearly 60 miles from the nearest 
land Over the course of the ensuing five-day 
ordeal, Welch would give up and succumb to 
a merciful death, whereas Blackburn would 
allow his bare hands to freeze to the shape of 
the oars and row until he reached land. 

Though Blackburn survived he ulti- 
mately suffered the loss of most of his fingers 
and toes due to frostbite. In spite of his handi- 
cap, he later went on to twice sail solo across 
the Atlantic Ocean, earning himself the title 
“The Fingerless Navigator.” His story is told 
in Joseph E. Garland’s Lone Voyager. 


An elegant Whitehall built the Platt Monfort way, Dacron skin over 
light wooden frames and stringers stressed tight with Kevlar strands. 


These Banks dories are unchanged from Howard Blackburn’s day. 


Back to the race. There are numerous 
classes of craft that set off in a staggered start 
in the early morning hours. The 19’ Banks 
Dories led the way. While they are the best 
equipped for the course, they are surely not 
the fastest. Other classes include fixed and 
sliding seat racing and recreational boats, 
kayaks, outrigger canoes, and even paddle 
boards (yes, 22 miles of paddling what basi- 
cally is a high-tech surfboard, by hand). 

Most interesting to me personally were 
the four teams from the Saquish Rowing Edu- 
cation Society, which is organized and meets 
in the Plymouth, Massachusetts, area. These 
amateur rowers all participated in Cornish 
gigs, nominally 26’ in length, each with six 
oarsmen and a coxswain. All of the boats were 
built by Mike Jenness, Jr in his Massachusetts 
shop. The club rows recreationally and com- 
petitively on a regular basis. Their website’s 
winter rowing pictures (ocean rowing on Feb- 
ruary 8) are truly humbling. The crews are 
mixed male and female, ranging from all men 
with a female cox to an all-female crew. 

Three of the gigs are traditionally built 
using lapstrake construction and one is 
strip-built. All oars are tholepin mounted. 
The thwarts are surprisingly narrow at 6”. 
The club is planning to compete in the UK 
using a fifth gig that is currently being con- 
structed to meet the strict class rules over 
there. The winning crew members did admit 
that there was no training that could get them 
fully ready for the intensity of Blackburn 
Challenge though. 

The overall winning crew was Steve 
Tucker/Aleks Zosuls in a 32 MAAS sliding 


seat double in 2:15:16. The last recorded fin- 
ishers (over 200 vessels finished) were two 
paddleboard singles who finished in 6:57. 
That’s a long day in the office! The winner 
of the class I’m aspiring to (fixed seat single, 
non-dory) rowed a Pat Brown 15’ Adiron- 
dack guideboat in 3:41:27. 

While carbon fiber was found as fre- 
quently as wood, this event is truly “run what 
you brung.” I have a training program planned 
already, although it seems that virtually all of 
the competitors were somewhat thinner than I 
am. My guess is that you cannot do this recre- 
ationally, you need to finish within a race limit 
of seven hours, so 120z curls would not be an 
effective training regimen. 

This year’s challenge was marked by 
fog for the majority of the race so compass, 
maps, and GPS are essential tools. 

The best places to watch the race are at 
Halibut Point State Park (on the north end 
of the course where contestants pass within 
100 yards of rocky overlook), the Bass Rocks 
area, and the finish line which is within sight 
of the Fisherman’s Monument in Gloucester. 
Most other vantage points require binoculars 
to follow the racers’ progress. 

Anyone up for a five-hour row next summer? 

(Check out these web-links for more on 
the race and the Saquish Rowing teams: 

http://www.blackburnchallenge.com/ 
http://saquishrowingeducationsocietyinc.org/ 


The Saquish Rowing Education Society fielded several 26’ gigs in- 
cluding Mike Jenness Sr, named in memory of the father of the builder 
of the gigs, Mike Jr. 
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We arrived at the Mattapoisett, Massa- 
chusetts, launch ramp on Thursday afternoon 
prior to Saturday, July 18, the day of the Edey 
& Duff, Ltd 40th anniversary boatyard party. 
We spent the night on a borrowed mooring 
across the harbor near where Peter Duff used 
to keep his Shearwater. 

The next morning’s light fog soon 
burned off and we had a nice light air sail 
around the comer to the east into Aucoot 
Cove, the location of E&D and the site of 
Saturday’s racing. After lunch I rowed in to 
E&D to see who was about. Moby Nick and 
Gayle Scheuer with Shearwater True North 
were due that afternoon. 

A nice surprise was to find John Zohlen 
peeking into buildings and looking at boats 
with hospitable E&D employee Dan Rowe. 
We saw two Doughdishes under construction 
and a few other E&D boats under repair or 
restoration. We wound up on the front porch 
of the E&D office talking among ourselves 
and with others who happened by to visit. I 
eventually tore myself away and rowed back 
to Ardea. 

Saturday morning brought an equally 
nice day. After breakfast I rowed back in to 
the boatyard. But no True North. Turns out 
they had been held up by wheel bearing fail- 
ure and arrived at the Mattapoisett ramp late. 
David Davignon was there at E&D and had 
made coffee. A second nice surprise was to 
see Bob Trzcinski drive into the yard. He had 
picked up his Dovekie sail from Harding. Af- 
ter talking for a while, I rowed back out to 
Ardea for lunch and to start getting ready for 
the race, which was to start at 1300. 

We were fortunate to have both John 
Zohlen and Bob Trzcinski agree to sail with 
us. David Davignon brought John and Bob 
out to us on the committee boat on his way 
to the starting line. At about this time, True 
North came into Aucoot Cove from Matta- 
poisett under power and anchored. She was 
not completely rigged because of a late arriv- 
al and would not be ready in time for the race. 
The two Shearwaters were the only Shallow 
Water Sailor entries. 

Each fleet was to start at ten-minute 
intervals. A nice fleet of Doughdishes, the 
beautiful E&D fiberglass reproduction of the 
N.G. Herreshoff 12%, was to start first. The 
Stone Horses would go next. We would start 
with one Stuart Knockabout and a Sakonnet. 
The Stuart Knockabout is E&D’s reproduc- 
tion of a beautiful 28’ keel-centerboard open 
daysailer designed by L. Frances Herreshoff 
ages ago for the Stuart family. The boat sails 
like the wind and is pure joy to watch. The 
Sakonnet is a more recent design by the late 
Joel White, a 23’ keel-centerboard open day- 
sailer built by E&D. The E&D Beetle whale- 
boats were to start a rowing race after the 
sailboats started. 

So off we went at the starting signal in 
pursuit of the Stone Horses, which had start- 
ed ten minutes ahead of us carrying full sail 
in a good Buzzards Bay breeze. The Stuart 
Knockabout with two people on board had 
put in a single reef. The Sakonnet was carry- 
ing full sail. We were carrying full main and 
mizzen but no jib, with four people on the 
rail. We had more wind than last year and felt 
fully powered up without the jib. 

It was a beautiful day with plenty of 
wind and it was pure joy to be out there with 
the other boats. As we neared the finish line 
it seemed that we had gained a little on the 
last of the Stone Horses, finishing sixth out 
of seven in our group of boats which included 
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E&D’s 40th 
Anniversary 
Boatyard Party 


By Harry Mote 


the Stone Horses. The Stuart Knockabout had 
finished either ahead of the Stone Horses or 
up among the leaders. 

As we finished, the whaleboats were fin- 
ishing their rowing race and it was fun to watch 
the oarsmen pulling hard to the eager com- 
mands of their coxswains. To the best of my 
recollection the first batch of E&D whaleboats 
were built to the Beetle family whaleboat de- 
sign as training boats for the Saudi navy. The 
boats that competed this day were owned and 
rowed by rowing clubs from the area. 

One of the interesting things about the 
racing day was how the Doughdishes, which 
started first, essentially disappeared around 
the race course ahead of the Stone Horses and 
the rest of us. This performance was a tribute 
to the speed and seaworthiness of this little 16’ 
gaff-rigged keelboat with a 12/4’ waterline. 

Happy sailors and rowers then went 
ashore to a condo clubhouse adjacent to the 
boatyard property where we all sat around 
talking and eating hot dogs, hamburgers, and 
other good stuff while David Davignon com- 
memorated E&D’s 40th and presented to the 
winner of the Stone Horse race the annual 
Builder’s Cup, among other prizes. He even 
dusted off the Shallow Water Sailor Award 
and presented it to Harry Mote for winning 
last year’s Stone Horse race. Ardea’s crew of 
last year included Alice as well as Lee and 
Katie Martin. John Zohlen immediately re- 
minded us of the award’s traditional require- 
ment to bring a case of beer to the next Spring 
Cruise. Hope Lee and Katie can make the 
2010 Spring Cruise to have a beer with us. 

We thank Edey & Duff and staff for 
their wonderful hospitality and we thank 
John Zohlen and Bob Trzcinski for sailing 
with us and making a great day of sailing 
even greater. A fabulous day. While we were 
sailing, True North’s crew completed rigging 
and getting their Shearwater ready to sail. Af- 
ter the boatyard party we were off for a cruise 
of the islands of southern Massachusetts for a 
week or so. 


True North’s Search 
For Speed Under Sail 


Moby Nick Continues the Story 


By Nick Scheuer 


Glancing back over my shoulder, I could 
hardly believe our position a full hundred 
yards in front of Ardea. We had started in the 
middle of Mattapoisett Harbor, abeam, True 
North perhaps fifty yards leeward of Ardea, 
close hauled, bound straight for Hadley’s 
Harbor. The wind was about fifteen knots, 
gusting to eighteen, and there were white- 
caps. Ardea had set her mainsail with a single 
reef and her mizzen. True North flew her full 
main and working jib, with mizzen furled. 
Differences in their rigs resulted in both boats 
having virtually the same sail area. Ardea is 
a cat yawl, as Phil Bolger originally designed 
her, though she has a small genoa in her in- 


ventory that is used in light air. True North is 
the only Shearwater rigged as a yawl, with a 
smaller mainsail set on a mast standing far- 
ther aft in order to create a fore triangle large 
enough for substantial jibs. 

The Moby Skipper could recall many 
times past, sailing in company with Ardea, 
when such a commanding position had been 
downright impossible. But our Shearwater 
has been refitted with a number of perfor- 
mance enhancing upgrades over the last sev- 
eral years, each one designed to match Ar- 
dea’s proven rig and gear. I had added 400Ibs 
of lead ballast under the sumptuous seats, 
purchased a new mainsail from Harding 
which features a roached leech supported by 
three battens, built a set of asymmetric lami- 
nar flow foil leeboards, and most recently, re- 
moved True North's bow centerboard case. 

It should be pointed out that Shearwater, 
as well as her smaller predecessor, Dovekie, 
were designed to have mainsails cut with a 
hollow leech in order to be furled vertical- 
ly against their masts. Ardea and True North 
both have replacement mainsails featuring a 
moderate roach supported by three battens 
for added sail area and more efficient shape. 
These newer mains are furled horizontally, 
True North’s on a sprit-boom; Ardea’s on a 
new conventional boom. 

Both Shearwaters were burdened with 
dinghies. Ardea towed her double-ended dory 
while True North had the Eastport Pram, Due 
South, dancing in her wake. 

Onward down Buzzards Bay raced the 

pair of Shearwater yawls, sheets taut, spray 
flying, and the gap only grew wider. 
When Ardea broke away near Hadley’s for 
her approach to the anchorage, we were ful- 
ly 400 yards dead ahead of her, though the 
steering of our vessel had been a bit casual 
at times. 

Later, sharing a beer with Harry in our 
cockpit, I asked whether he’s been sailing as 
fast as he could. “Pretty much,” was his reply. 
“With your added ballast, new mainsail, and 
leeboards, our boats were evenly matched for 
the conditions”. At various times over subse- 
quent days, Ardea would reestablish her re- 
cord for fast sailing. However, the days when 
her VMG to windward is one iota better than 
ours are history. 

A boy and girl rowed by in a dinghy of- 
fering lobster for $10 apiece. Knowing that 
our pot size was extremely limited, I inquired 
whether they might have a small one for $5. 
When asked again about the price, he said 
they’d rather get $10. I extended some bills 
with, “How ‘bout the small one for $8?”. He 
silently passed over the wiggling lobster, our 
first ever procured over the rail on a cruise. It 
was quite good! We employed a pair of pliers 
and a Channel-lock wrench from the tool kit 
to crack it open. Somehow I forgot to show 
Gayle how to hypnotize a lobster, something 
I learned from a Master Sergeant cook in the 
Army many years ago. 

This was our first cruise with a dog, 
too. Ginger is a two-year-old medium-size 
mixed breed female we got from PAWS just 
six months ago. She had never been in a boat 
prior to a brief introduction in the Shearwa- 
ter and the pram a couple of weeks earlier. 
We are happy to report that her behavior both 
aboard and ashore was outstanding at all 
times. Alice even wanted to invite Ginger for 
a “doggie sleepover’ in Ardea. 

We had worried about her jumping over- 
board. However, her only swim happened 
when we tied up at the dinghy float for the 


party at Edey & Duff and Ginger took advan- 
tage of a brief moment of freedom as Gayle 
was changing the leash from DFD (dog flota- 
tion device) to collar. Ginger just trotted to 
the end of the float, gracefully jumped off, 
and began swimming out toward some geese 
we had passed on our way in. Ginger aban- 
doned her swim when Gayle called her. Gin- 
ger rode amicably in the truck on a special 
carpeted platform atop a pair of Rubbermaid 
bins in the back of our Club Cab. We will def- 
initely take her cruising again. 

On our second day we motored through 
the passage at Woods Hole at slack tide and 
continued motoring across Vineyard Sound 
to Lake Tashmoo. Then we ferried ashore in 
our dinghies for a walk over the hill to Vine- 
yard Haven. One highlight was a look at the 
Gannon & Benjamin Boatyard and Marine 
Railway situated near the famous Black Dog 
Restaurant. 

Later Harry suggested a more seclud- 
ed anchorage for the night at the east side 
of the lake near the entrance. Rain was fore- 
cast through the following day, clearing the 
day after that, so a “rain day” was declared. 
Gayle and I went into Vineyard Haven again 
with Ginger. She loves meeting people ev- 
erywhere and is good about lying at our feet 


at sidewalk cafes. This rain day dashed our 
hope of reaching Nantucket, which perhaps 
was just as well, because rather unsettled 
weather was still in the forecast over the next 
several days. 

We enjoyed a fine light air sail around 
West and East Chops to Edgartown. In a dis- 
cussion with the Harbormaster Ardea was 
advised that our objective, Katama Bay, 
was “closed” to anchoring. I had particular- 
ly wanted to see the new opening to the sea 
along the south shore, but it was this very 
opening that had complicated tidal currents 
in the bay, and prompted the closing. Appar- 
ently it is still “open” as a harbor of refuge in 
a north wind. 

Overall we found the Harbormaster 
very hospitable. When he piloted the pot- 
ty pumpout boat to our raft-up mooring, he 
started by offering a dog biscuit to Ginger. 
And when Alice expressed shock over the 
price of a mooring ball, he offered it free, ap- 
parently to make up for our disappointment 
at not being permitted to stay in Katama Bay. 
True North rafted up to Ardea on the same 
ball. Such a deal! 

In the afternoon we ferried ashore in our 
dinghies for a look at the streets of Edgar- 
town. We noticed that most people do not use 


oars to propel their dinghies, many of which 
are inflatables, which always row badly; such 
a shame that this element of seamanship is 
slipping into disuse. Nonetheless, we able 
seamen in Edey & Duff boats carry on in the 
spirit of the dauntless Dovekie, as well as the 
whaleboats that had raced in Aucoot Cove 
three days earlier. 

Next morning the weather forecast of- 
fered just one day before we might encounter 
T seas, so we set out for Mattapoisett, with a 
lunch stop planned at Woods Hole. Ardea de- 
cided to sail back to Lake Tashmoo to weath- 
er the storm closer to Mattapoisett. Upon our 
arrival in Mattapoisett it began to rain lightly. 
Not wanting to put the boat on her trailer and 
take our rig that evening, we elected to take a 
mooring for the night. The storm arrived on 
schedule in full force, making for a singularly 
uncomfortable night. 

Our cruise in Vineyard Sound had 
been short because Gayle and I were to fly 
to Norway in early August and we needed 
a few days to batten down the house be- 
fore departure. However short it had been 
good to sail again in company with Harry 
and Alice and their wonderful Shearwater 
Ardea. The chase has been rich in the lore 
of sailing. 
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Even though the rain kept most casual 
visitors at bay, this year’s Philadelphia Wood- 
en Boat Festival seemed to attract more boats 
than last year. There was quite a line-up of 
TSCA members and trailers waiting for their 
boats to be lifted into the basin. Wendy and 
Pete Byar brought their Salisbury skiff, Mike 
Wick his melonseed, Phil Maynard his Cur- 
lew, Ron Gibbs his Celebrity, Ted Kilsdonk 
his Oracle row boat, Tom Shephard sailed 
his tuck-up across the river from Gloucester, 
New Jersey, Pete Peters brought his duck- 
er, and Michael Bill trailered his strip-built 
rowboat for a land-based display. The ISM 
splashed a handful of boats from its livery, 
including a sneakbox, a two-masted garvey, 
and a sharpie. 

The museum uses an interesting method 
to launch visiting small craft. A forklift, with 
a long boom instead of forks, raises the boat 
off the trailer, after which the car and empty 
trailer drive off to allow the lift to inch to- 
ward the water’s edge. Access to the water 
requires the removal of a couple of bollards 
and chain barriers. During this process some- 


John Brady lowering Wendy’s skiff into the basin outside the Work- 
shop on the Water. Later that morning, Wendy helped the other boats 
and their skippers tie up. 


The 2009 
Philadelphia Wooden 
Boat Festival 


By Andy Slavinskcis 


one twists and turns the hull to avoid hitting 
a lamp post. As Wendy’s boat is one of the 
most maneuverable, she remained in her skiff 
to aid others in tying off. 

Returning from last year was Roger 
Prichard’s H28 and Rick Carrion’s Elf. This 
year Elf was fully rigged and soon after the 
event she sailed northeast to be the feature 
boat at the WoodenBoat Show in Mystic. 

One of the main attractions for boat en- 
thusiasts was the recent launching of Silent 
Maid, a B-cat built in the Workshop on the 
Water. She was still taking up and did not yet 


have her impressive mainsail laced on, but 
for those of us who volunteered on her con- 
struction there was a sense of achievement 
in seeing her afloat. I’m always impressed 
by how 10,000lbs of boat can press intent- 
ly and heavily on a shop floor, only to dance 
and skip on the water days later. For me this 
is one of the most anticipated characteristics 
of a boat. Even though Silent Maid’s deck fit- 
tings, hatch coverings, and cockpit seats were 
unfinished, I could envision her single mas- 
sive sail filling with an assertive crack and a 
bow wave pointing at her varnished planks 
and sheer. 

Though the rain came down for most of 
the day, most of the TSCA crowd didn’t hesitate 
to take to the river. Small craft boaters are used 
to getting wet so it seemed a simple matter of 
tying in a reef and heading into the chop. 

We’re glad the museum makes this an- 
nual effort. John Brady and staff lent a gener- 
ous hand in launching our boats and provided 
lunch and dinner. We hope to return the favor, 
perhaps we’ll finally get to painting that tuck- 
up for next year... 


Just launched by the Workshop on the Water, Silent Maid was not yet 
rigged to join the assembled fleet. 


Ron Gibbs in his Celebrity demonstrating why sailing the Delaware 
requires eyes on the back of one’s head and why one should hesitate 
to call starboard tack. 
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the background. 


Wendy Byar aids Phil Maynard in tying off while Mike Wick waits in 


Thad often said that the idea of crouching 
under a boom tent on an extended cruise was 
unappealing, but reading about dinghy cruis- 
ing, especially articles by Jim Michalak, John 
Welsford, and Matt Layden as well as books 
by Charles Stock, John Glasspool, and Frank 
and Margaret Dye, had given me the bug. In 
past years I had day sailed the parts of Penob- 
scot Bay that can be reached in a day from 
Belfast, a little way up the river, across the bay 
to Castine, and south as far as Lincolnville, in 
my 17’ O’Day Daysailer, but I wanted a real 
cruise, covering as much of Penobscot Bay 
and the surrounding waters as I could manage 
in the eight days I had. This was to be my first 
experience of dinghy cruising. 

The trip was to be made with no engine, 
of course, and with no electronics or VHF ra- 
dio. I was getting ready to bring a handheld 
GPS that a friend had given me, thinking it 
might be handy in a fog, but when I turned it 
on it did what I had always suspected it might 
do when I needed it most, went around and 
around “acquiring satellites” and never ac- 
quired any. So I left it home. All navigation 
was done by compass, chart, and lead and 
when the wind died, I rowed. 


Wednesday, 1 July: Belfast Harbor to 
Cradle Cove, Seven Hundred Acre Island 

I got down to the harbor later than I had 
intended, the bearings on the trailer needed a 
last-minute greasing. Nonetheless I was able 
to get rigged and launched at the Belfast ramp 
by 1000hrs. The wind was east 5-10kts with 
showers and fog. I sailed out of Belfast Bay on 
the ebb tide. Right away I saw a dolphin and a 
while later a big loon swam close by. 

The wind was not forecast to come west 
for a few days so I decided to get what west- 
ing I could early in the trip. By noon I was off 
Bayside and spotted a small fleet of Daysail- 
ers under sail for a kids’ summer sailing pro- 
gram. As I sailed by, the kids complimented 
me on my boat and I told them I was bound 
for Bar Harbor. At this point in the trip I had 
no idea if I could make it that far, but it would 
give them something to think about. 

The wind came south with the afternoon 
sea breeze and, beating down the Bay in the 


A Dinghy Cruise of 
Penobscot Bay and 
Points East 


By Chris Mullins 


drizzle, I realized that I was not going to make 
a remarkable distance this first day’s run and 
so cast about for an anchorage for the night. 
The next day’s forecast was east 10-15 becom- 
ing southeast by evening. I wanted to set my- 
self up for a fair wind passage in the morning. 

I sailed down the shoreline of Isleboro 
till I got to Seven Hundred Acre Island, then 
ducked inside and anchored at Cradle Cove. 
I set up the boom tent and made a pot of len- 
tils and rice. I saw a grey seal and later a huge 
fleet of baby ducks swam by. 


Thursday, 1 July: Cradle Cove to 
Camden, then Rockland 

At dawn the visibility was zero but it 
lifted to half a mile which would be good 
enough. I got underway at 0600 and sailed 
out of the harbor on an easterly breeze. As I 
sailed south past the Ensign Islands the fog 
shut down to a quarter mile or less and I set 
my course westward toward Camden Har- 
bor. Between the ebb current and the best 
course down wind, and not wanting to miss 
Camden, I steered to the north. At 0830 the 
Camden Hills were sighted close ahead and I 
turned south. 

I could barely see the bow of my own 
boat so I hugged the shore. Soon schooners 
began to appear out of the fog and I followed 
one into the harbor. I tied to the town dock 
and went ashore to purchase an alarm clock 
but needn’t have bothered. Once I was under- 
way the clock was found not to keep time. 

I set sail again and, the wind having 
come more northerly, ran down the coast to 
Rockland Harbor. A storm was forecast for 
the evening and I wanted a snug anchorage. 
The harbor master was very kind and gave 
me a mooring off his dock free of charge. 


Friday, 3 July: Rockland to Carver Cove, 
Vinalhaven Island via Fox Island Thorofare 

It was a wild night on Rockland Har- 
bor. The storm broke around midnight with 
wind and rain falling as hard as it ever falls. 
The boat was rocked and blown around, even 
in the sheltered spot next to the town dock. 
I kept waiting for some dam to break and a 
river of water to pour on my sleeping bag, 
but the tent held and I was dry all night. In 
the morning I pumped a lot of water out of 
the boat but nothing had gotten wet. 

The fog remained thick and the wind in 
the east so I tied to the town dock and went 
ashore to await a change. I walked along 
the main street and the waterfront admiring 
the shops and boats. By 1000 the sky began 
to lighten and the wind to shift so I hurried 
back to the town dock and got underway. At 
first I could not set my course to windward 
so I bore off to the north, expecting the wind 
to free and the ebb tide to carry me south. 
Sure enough, the wind veered southerly so 
at length I could steer east but the fog shut 
down to half a mile again. 

About the time I was wondering if I was 
getting near the beach, a yacht hove out of the 
fog and hailed me. It was a pretty old sloop 
about 25’ on deck with a couple onboard. We 
exchanged greetings and I told them I was 
making for Fox Island Thorofare and asked 
how I was doing. “One hundred and fifty de- 
grees and two miles ahead to the green bell,” 
came the reply. This was a little south of my 
course as I had intended. “Why don’t you fol- 
low us in?” they asked, but I couldn’t match 
their speed under engine nor could I steer 
quite 150°. 

The current bore me along and steering 
120° I got there just the same. Once inside the 
Thorofare the fog began to lift and a parade 
of schooners came out of the fog, sailing west 
for Rockland and Camden. I sailed through the 
mooring field at North Haven and saw many 
nice little boats and some big ones. I looked 
into Perry Creek, where a lot of yachts were 
anchored, and into Seal Cove, where there 
were none. I decided to head on to Carver 
Cove where I anchored all alone at the head 
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of the cove among the rocks and pines. The 
sound of a little stream emptying into the cove 
was at first disconcertingly loud but soon be- 
came comforting and I slept well. 


Saturday, 4 July: Carver Cove to North 
Haven, then to Bass Harbor, Mt Desert 
Island via Deer Island Thorofare and 
Casco Passage 

By dawn the fog had again shut down 
completely and the wind was still so I rowed 
into North Haven. Being the Fourth of July 
holiday everything was closed on the water- 
front, but I walked to a store a mile and a half 
out of town and bought some onions and a 
bag of cherries. Almost everyone I encoun- 
tered waved and smiled and those I spoke 
with were pleasant. An artist was painting 
pictures of the town and had a show in the 
local gallery. 

When I got back to the harbor I found 
that the fog had lifted and the wind had begun 
to fill in from the west. I sailed off the dock 
and out the eastern end of Fox Island Thoro- 
fare. After a while I was becalmed but the 
wind came back and I crossed Isle Au Haut 
Bay toward Deer Island Thorofare. The wind 
began to build and soon I was making great 
time running down to Mark Island. As I ap- 
proached the buoy the fog shut down to less 
than a quarter mile. 

The west end of Deer Island Thorofare 
is a tricky spot in a thick fog, and worse if 
you’ve never seen it before. Fortunately at 
just that time I spotted a boat under full sail 
coming into the Thorofare from the north. In 
it was a salty old guy with a long beard, some 
kind of a cap, and smoking a pipe. The vessel 
he steered was a Seabird yawl named Guill, 
built in the late 1800s. 

He never wavered, just sailed straight 
off into the fog. I dropped my jib to let him 
pass ahead of me and then followed him right 
into the Thorofare. “Here’s a man who looks 
like he knows what he’s doing,” I said and I 
was right. Anyway, if he piled her up I would 
be there to render assistance, but you don’t 
sail around looking like that in a hundred- 
year-old boat if you’re not the real item. 

Up ahead was a Cape Dory 36, a beauti- 
ful expensive boat, steering all over the place, 
no doubt following an electronic chart plotter 
and motoring in a fair breeze. I wouldn’t fol- 
low that guy for anything. I followed the old 
man into Stonington where the fog cleared 
and the view became spectacular. 
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The Sea Bird went her own way, off 
among the hundreds of islands south of the 
Thorofare, and I continued east toward Jericho 
Bay. The wind held fair, and I steered for the 
bell buoy at the west end of Casco Passage. 

An evil-looking bank of clouds which 
had been following me for some time over- 
took me on my port side just as I was navigat- 
ing the passage. The wind freed, which was 
good, but then became altogether too strong. 
I dropped all sail and ran for a while under 
bare pole, steering east across Blue Hill Bay. 
As the storm passed to the north the wind 
moderated and I raised the jib and ran to- 
ward Bass Harbor Light. I wanted to go right 
around the headland and into Somes Sound, 
but before I had reached the bar the wind fell 
off to nearly nothing. I reconsidered my plan 
and made for Bass Harbor. 

This is a fishing port but I saw some 
masts way up the harbor and sailed toward 
them, ghosting in light air. The sun was set- 
ting as I approached the yacht club dock 
when suddenly a friendly-looking fellow 
appeared and waved to me, so I asked him 
where I might tie up out of the way. He said 
no one would mind if I stayed the night at the 
yacht club and he helped me with my lines. 


Sunday, 5 July: Bass Harbor to 
Somesville, Head of Somes Sound, then 
Northeast Harbor 

In the morning I made sail and ran down 
to Bass Harbor Bar where the water becomes 
shallow after having been deep. The breeze 
was fresh and I surfed in the little seas across 
the bar. The boat handled wonderfully in 
these conditions. 

I turned north and sailed between Mt 
Desert and Great Cranberry Island. I sailed 
past Southwest Harbor and into Somes 
Sound, a fjord that runs up the middle of 
Mt Desert Island. The mountains and cliffs 
on the west side made for challenging sail- 
ing, diverting the wind all over the compass 
as I made my way up the sound, trimming, 
lowering, raising sail, or rowing. I tied to the 
dock at Somesville and went ashore briefly to 
stretch my legs, then went back to the harbor 
and made sail. 

I had intended to sail for Blue Hill on 
a westerly wind but it was blowing more 
north than west, and anyway more wind than 
I wanted so I turned east toward Northeast 
Harbor. I ran into a bunch of my old naviga- 
tion students at the dock and one introduced 
me to an older gentleman who offered me his 
mooring for the evening. “It held Endeavor, 
it'll hold you,” he said. 

The mooring was at the mouth of the har- 
bor, a quiet place with a view of Cranberry Is- 
land and the sea beyond. The wind was still 
pretty fresh and although I briefly considered a 
night passage to Blue Hill, I quickly reconsid- 
ered once I had the sails up and got a little way 
from the land. I sailed back to the harbor and 
picked up the mooring. The moon rose full 
and it was calm under the lee of the shore. 


Monday, 6 July: Northeast Harbor to 
Blue Hill Harbor 

In the morning there was no wind and I 
rowed to the town dock to get a cup of cof- 
fee. Later in the morning the wind filled in 
from the east and I sailed off the dock and 
out of the harbor. After a while the wind 
died and I rowed a couple of miles until it 
filled back in, southeast becoming south. I 
rounded Bass Harbor Head and turned north 
up Blue Hill Bay. 


The wind strengthened and soon I was 
running fast under full sail. The stern was 
leaving a wake like a powerboat and I felt she 
was becoming a little hard to handle. I pulled 
the centerboard part way up and the boat set- 
tled down, fast but steady. I made 14 miles in 
two hours. 

I rounded the top of Long Island, sailed 
into the wind shadow of the trees, and used the 
calm spot there to drop the jib. I proceeded into 
Blue Hill Harbor under main alone. I worked 
my way into the far end where it gets shallow 
because I wanted to get a picture of the boom 
tent set up. When I got ready to let the main- 
sail down, I found it had gotten snagged on the 
topping lift and wouldn’t come. I dropped an- 
chor, freed the halyard, furled the sail, set up 
the tent, and took a nap. When I awoke the tide 
was dead low and I paddled to some rocks to 
get pictures of the boat. 


Tuesday, 7 July: Blue Hill Harbor to 
Bucks Harbor via Eggemoggin Reach 

By morning the wind was whistling so 
I reefed the mainsail before I got underway. 
The channel out of Blue Hill was difficult in 
an easterly wind with the tide already flood- 
ing and I was some time tacking between the 
ledges before I was able to get away. I bore 
off and sailed down the west side of Long Is- 
land on a broad reach. 

Once out of the lee of Long Island the 
wind grew stronger and the waves bigger. 
Approaching the lighthouse off Brooklin 
Harbor I was down to just the jib, and that 
was plenty of sail. I was relieved to finally 
round the lighthouse and get into the shelter 
of Eggemoggin Reach. I had a fair tide and 
running off under jib alone was easy sailing 
so I continued on, taking it easy, not putting 
up any more sail. I had gotten damp and the 
air seemed cold and I began to feel a chill as 
I sailed into Buck’s Harbor. 

I tied up the boat and went ashore to get 
something warm in me. The Bucks Harbor 
Market was close by and a bow] of fish chow- 
der brought me back from the edge of hypo- 
thermia. I got back to the boat in the pouring 
rain. I tied to a mooring, pumped out the boat, 
set up the tent, and turned in. All night long 
the rain poured down. 


Wednesday, 8 July: Bucks Harbor to 
Belfast Harbor 

In the morning it was still raining and I 
got dressed in all my warm clothes. I missed 
the wool sweater I’d decided not to pack and 
resolved to bring it next time. I pumped the 
boat out again and got underway, rowing in 
the rain. Outside the harbor I set the jib and 
ran out the west end of the reach and rounded 
Cape Rosier. The fog came in thick as I set a 
course for Turtle Head, but after a while the 
headland appeared out of the fog and I set a 
course for Belfast. Now I raised all sail and 
ran up Belfast Bay to the town dock, home 
again after 150 miles and eight days at sea. 

This was my first dinghy cruising ex- 
pedition and I was surprised to find that in 
all of the essentials it was as satisfying and 
nearly as comfortable as keelboat cruising. It 
had required more planning at the outset than 
Thad done for a cruise in a long time because 
of the unfamiliar elements such as the boom 


tent and dry bags. Soon a routine was estab- 
lished and the business of cruising was much 
the same as it had ever been. 

Some things worked well. The bed, a 
raised platform on the port side bridging the 
gap between the seat and the forward flota- 
tion compartment, could not have been more 
perfect. My mattress, an army surplus ground 
mat, was a little hard but soon gotten used to 
and it was totally waterproof The boom tent, 
two army shelter halves, was excellent and 
inexpensive. The dry bags, also army surplus, 
I lined with contractor-grade trash bags and 
nothing in them got damp. A jib downhaul 
and topping lift which I had installed last year 
and a bungee chord I rigged for the tiller were 
invaluable. The oars were utterly reliable. 

Some things did not work as well. The 
stove, a single burner propane stove by Cole- 
man, worked fine but proved to be tippy. A 
bracket was needed to hang it from the cen- 


als with me and so had to suffer with it. The 
waterproof chart turned out to be a waste of 
money. I was much better served by my pa- 
per chart book which I was able to keep un- 
der shelter and out of the rain. One thing I 
would like to add for the next cruise would 
be either a storm jib or a set of reef points for 
the jib I have. 

There had been rain, fog, and wind, one 
memorable storm, clear days, calms, and big 
seas. There were boats of all kinds cruising 
these waters, birds, marine mammals, and a 
few insects. The scenery was so beautiful that 
I will have to leave it to some poet to describe 
it, but I will say that coming out of the fog off 
Stonington topped about anything else I’ve 
seen in all the years I’ve been sailing. On the 
whole. I found dinghy cruising to be more fun 
and much less expensive than yachting. I had 
the time of my life and lost nearly 15 pounds 
from the fresh air and unaccustomed exercise. 


Having read several articles in your 
magazine about boating on the Erie Canal, I 
wanted to try it myself. My first thought was 
to kayak/camp as others had done, but I was 
unable to find an available paddling partner. 
A camping friend and I determined that if we 
upgraded from tents our wives might be in- 
terested. So we looked into boat rentals and 
booked a 42’ motor launch from Mid-Lakes 
Navigation Co with two bedrooms, two toi- 
lets, one shower, and a galley and our wives 
came on board. 

We rented the Otisco II from a Sunday 
to Sunday in June. Instruction in operating 
the vessel took only an hour or so, turning 
on and shutting off the engine, monitoring 
the engine compartment for problems, the 
helm controls, water supply, cable hook-ups, 
and electrical supply. Steering was the most 
challenging operation. Holding the tiller 
to steer the boat in the middle of the canal 
was easy, but the launch is also equipped 
with a bow-thruster to facilitate moving a 
42’ boat sideways in the locks to hug up to a 
wall. Working the forward speed, tiller, and 
bow-thruster all together to achieve this was 
tricky, even after doing it a few times. Once 
we demonstrated to our Mid-Lakes instruc- 
tor that we were somewhat competent and his 
deciding we weren’t total fools in general, he 
hopped off the boat and we were on our way. 

We decided beforehand to alternate 
daily control of the helm between couples 
(a good idea) to prevent struggles for the til- 
ler and control of the vessel. The canal is 
amply wide and there is only a slight cur- 
rent from west to east. Maximum speed of 
the boat is 6mph. Mid-Lakes told us that 
most renters head west from their boatyard 
at Macedon toward Buffalo, attracted by the 
small canal-side towns along that route with 
tie-up facilities, shopping, and restaurants. 
We decided to start out eastbound, our goal 
being Seneca Falls at the top of Lake Seneca, 
through the Montezuma Wildlife Refuge, a 
more rural environment. 

The procedure through the locks is as 
follows: When in sight of a lock, call ahead 
on the VHF on board (or your portable VHF 
if you have one), requesting passage east- 
bound or westbound. Traffic on the canal was 
light all week so we never had to wait long 
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Seven Days 
On the Erie Canal 


By George Frode 


for a reply or permission to advance, depend- 
ing on whether or not there was a vessel com- 
ing from the other direction or the lockmaster 
was busy mowing the lawn (all of the dock 
parks were immaculate) or tending to other 
duties. All the lockmasters we encountered 
were friendly, sometimes humorous, and 
helpful. Once we got approval to advance, 
the gates began to open in front of us. Then 
motor into the canal and come alongside one 
side of the lock walls or another and grab the 
hanging ropes, one of our crew fore and one 
aft. Watch the water in the lock rise or fall 
and, when the gates in front open, motor out. 

Our first night was spent in Palmyra 
where there is a docking area (no electri- 
cal or water hook-ups) just below the local 
fire station, which makes its very clean toi- 
let and shower facilities available to boaters. 
The firemen on duty were welcoming and 
we stopped here again overnight returning 
westbound. There weren’t any eateries near- 
by but we had brought enough food to cook 
most breakfasts, lunches, and a few dinners 
aboard without shopping. Otherwise there is 
grocery shopping within walking distance 
of every overnight stop we made, except for 
Seneca Falls. 

The boat’s galley is spacious, equipped 
with electric stove and small refrigera- 
tor (bring a cooler or two for more space). 
A wooden table opens out to seat four com- 
fortably. The entire interior of our Lockmas- 
ter craft was tastefully paneled in knotty pine, 
spacious in general, with enough storage to 
accommodate all the extra stuff we brought 
and didn’t use. The boat was clean, well 
maintained, and laid out conveniently. 

The next morning we motored east 
through the wildlife refuge and saw many 
heron and a few bald eagles along the way. 
My friend and I had brought fishing gear and 
bought worms and a New York State license 
at the Macedon WalMart. We did catch a few 
small perch, sunfish, and carp along the way 


but most of our fishing was desultory and 
fruitless. The approach to Seneca Falls in- 
volves a double-lock of about 50’, which was 
somewhat daunting but fun. Seneca Falls, 
I’m afraid, was disappointing with most ev- 
erything closed on a weekday afternoon and 
signs of economic troubles not uncommon in 
upstate New York. 

A man and his wife, whom we had met 
at the tie-up in Palmyra, were also docked at 
Seneca Falls. He had a large modern cruiser 
and was headed for Florida. A friendly fel- 
low, to say the least, he visited our boat in the 
morning with rolls and blueberry muffins he 
had baked himself on board. 

Canal travel is leisurely, given the max- 
imum speed of the boat. We heard of other 
boat renters who abandoned ship before the 
first day of their week was over. Often the 
scenery is wooded and can become some- 
what tedious, with cottages here and there or 
abandoned relics of the original canal. East of 
Macedon is a small park with stonework from 
the original canal, narrower than the current 
version but remarkable for its craftsmanship. 
Our wives brought plenty of games in case 
the days motoring were boring but I don’t 
recall we ever played them. Like camping, 
there are always plenty of satisfying chores 
on a boat to keep one busy. Otherwise, watch 
the shore roll by, look at the birds, think, or 
find a quiet, sunny spot on board for a nap or 
a book. 

Caution: Be sure to agree among your 
party beforehand just how leisurely you 
want to be. We had a disagreement partway 
through the trip about whether or not we were 
lounging around too long at breakfast dock- 
side instead of getting underway. 

Westbound now past the starting point 
of Macedon, we detoured north off the canal 
into the Genesee River to Rochester. Moor- 
ing at Cook’s Hill near a manicured neigh- 
borhood of stately homes, we walked to Di- 
nosaur Ribs for a great barbecue supper in 
a country and western setting. A free city 
rock concert later that night near our moor- 
ing made us glad (for our sake) that it began 
to rain and helped damp down after-concert 
activities. Speaking of rain, it was forecast 
every day of our trip in June, and it did rain 
almost every night while we slept, but we 


never needed rain gear during the day. One 
of your other canal reporters recommended 
June and September as the best months for 
canal travel because of the cool weather and 
scarcity of bugs. June was fine for both, this 
year anyway. 

We stayed overnight in Fairport, which 
has good boating facilities. A word about 
noise. Remember that the railroad replaced the 
canal as an east-west transportation link and 
the railway is not too far from the canal and 
still in use, all night long, with the attendant 
horn blasts as it passes through towns. Other 
noise hazards are the steel highway bridges 
across the canal in some towns. Passing cars 
make quite a racket, try to dock as far away 
as you can. You can really tie up for the night 
anywhere along the canal if you want to rough 
it. You can also camp at most of the lock parks, 
if you are canoeing or kayaking, with permis- 
sion. Each canal park we saw was lovely. 

Our next stop west was the Brockport 
landing, including a pretty park (free bicycle 
rentals), bathroom facilities, and helpful vol- 
unteer staff. We happened to meet a former 
mayor of the town who explained that she 
lost re-election because of the town money 
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she appropriated for the park. Mid-Lakes had 
provided us with four bikes (parked on the 
roof of the boat) and we pedaled down the 
canal bike path to Holley and back. If you 
plan to bike, note that the bikeway does not 
always stay right along the canal, consult the 
New York State Canalway Trail brochure. 
Brockport has a great Greek restaurant on 
Main Street. 


Boats are due back by 9am on the due date, 
which was a bother since we had better be pretty 
close to home base, if not already there, the night 
before. Beginning departure from Mid-Lakes is 
officially 2pm on the start date which gives you 
time in the morning to load your gear and take 
your instruction. Driving to Macedon from Bos- 
ton, we decided to overnight the day before in 
Barneveld, New York, about five hours from 
Boston and one hour from Macedon. 

I believe the Erie Canal is off the chart 
for most boating vacationers. Boaters we met 
confirmed that even in the height of summer it 
is not busy. For us, it was an unusual and pleas- 
ant week on the water. Reading a little history 
of the rise and fall of the canal will add to your 
appreciation of this boating experience. 

If you go: We very much _ liked 
Mid-Lakes Navigation Co, (800) 545-4318, 
www.midlakesnav.com, but there are other 
boat rentals, depending on where you want 
to begin. Check out www. nyscanals.gov. The 
Cruising Guide to the New York State Ca- 
nal System is also very handy. We liked our 
B&B in Barneveld, the Sugarbush Inn, www. 
sugarbush-bb. com. For more information, 
www.canals. state.ny or www.nps.gov. 
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UNIQUE ARAN, CELTIC, AND GUERNSEY 
SWEATERS HAND KNIT FROM NATURAL, 
UNDYED WOOD SPUN IN MAINE. 


THE YARN IN THESE SWEATERS IS SPUN AT 
BARTLETT YARDS ON A SPINNING MULE 
SYSTEM CREATED NEARLY 200 YEARS AGO. 
SINCE IT RETAINS ITS NATURAL LANOLIN, 
IT IS WATER RESISTANT. 


BEAUTIFUL, RUGGED, AND STRIKING, THESE 
SWEATERS WILL KEEP YOU WARM AT WORK 
OR PLAY. 


FOR SAMPLE PHOTOS VISIT US AT OUR WEB 
SITE OR E-MAIL FOR INFORMATION. 


www.sv-moonshadow.com 
sweaters@sv-moonshadow.com 


Lutra Voyager 


14 feet 6 inches 


, =Stability you can count on 


ft. 


Arrowhead Custom Boats and Canoe 


4113 Guadalupe 
Austin, Texas 78751 
(512) 302-0033 


Plans and custom boats to 30 feet 


www.arrowheadboats.com 
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This is a summation of the six month 
sailing cruise I recently made in a West 
Wight Potter 19, Jitterbug. The trip began on 
November 1, 2008, at my waterfront home 
in Little Egg Harbor, New Jersey, and ended 
on May 2, 2009, at the same location, for a 
total of six months, two days, and GPS dis- 
tance of 4,367 (statute) miles. I had no inten- 
tion of writing about the experience because 
I believe that one is influenced (acts differ- 
ently) knowing that their actions, and deci- 
sions, will later be recorded. At least I found 
that to be the case while making long canoe 
journeys a few years back. 

However, it has been pointed out that 
others have aided me through their writ- 
ing and that I have an obligation to do the 
same. I certainly benefited from “Cruising 
the Bahamas in a Potter 19” by Bill Combs 
and “Chubby Commutes to Hawaii” by Bill 
Teplow. Stories like these get the juices flow- 
ing and highlight the possibilities of small 
boat cruising. Hopefully this account will be 
of some merit to my fellow sailors. 


Background 

I had only been sailing for about six 
years, first with sailing canoes and later with 
a series of small day sailers ranging in size 
from 14’ to 19’. I think the learning curve is 
accelerated through canoe sail racing with 
the ACA (American Canoe Association). 
My last big boat prior to Jitterbug was a 19’ 
Drascombe lugger which I sailed for several 
weeks along the coast of Maine, taking ad- 
vantage of the MITA (Maine Island Trail As- 
sociation) access to camping. What a great 
trip! The lugger is certainly a seaworthy craft 
and a real “looker,” but the absence of a cabin 
left me (literally) out in the cold on many oc- 
casions. A boom tent does not fully protect 
one from the elements, or from mosquitoes. 

So I began the search for something 
better suited to an aging sailor like myself. 
Requisites were; a roomy cabin, seawor- 
thy, trailerable and beachable, in short, a 
West Wight Potter. Since most of my sailing 
would be done on large bodies of salt water, 
I opted for the BIG 19 rather than smaller 15 
(http://www. westwightpotter.com/). 

Potters are currently manufactured in Cal- 
ifornia by International Marine so not many 
find their way to the East Coast. This, combined 
with the fact that they don’t change hands too 
often, made finding a used boat difficult. 

After three months of searching the in- 
ternet I finally found one being auctioned on 
eBay. I contacted the seller several times by 
email and telephone before deciding the boat 
was worth a reasonable bid and the long, long, 
long drive from New Jersey to Birmingham, 
Alabama, for pick-up. A week later Jitterbug, 
a 1997 model, was parked in my driveway. 


Cooking unit and folding bicycle 
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Jitterbug 


A West Wight Potter 19 
Takes a Cruise 


By John Depa 


The Boat 

Every new owner feels obligated to do 
“something” to make the boat more personal. 
However, I resisted the urge until after I had 
sailed her a few times to determine needed 
changes before drilling holes or buying new 
gear. The boat was little used by the previous 
owner but he kept it in ship-shape condition. 

He had added: 

New full batten mainsail by North Sails 
(only hoisted once) 

Padded rail covers 

New Bimini top 

New sink water pump 

New Max Burton portable stove 

New docking fenders 

New Danforth #8 galvanized anchor 
8hp Honda four-stroke outboard 
(short shaft) 

New tiller (handle) 

New teak hand rails (all four) 

New SS telescoping ladder 

New rubber floor mats in cabin and cockpit 

Re-covered interior cabin cushions 

15gal inflatable fresh water tank 

Almost everything was purchased from 
the boat manufacturer. In addition, she was 
recently waxed and buffed, giving her the 
look of a new boat. Jitterbug had always 
been trailered so I had to apply a coat of Inter- 
Protect and anti-fouling paint prior to launch- 
ing her for an extended salt water dockage 
behind my house. After two shakedown 
cruises and the considerations of long dis- 
tance solo sailing, I made the following ad- 
ditions/changes: 

Replaced the standard jib with a CDI-1 
furling 150 Genoa by North Sail (best deci- 
sion I have ever made). 

Replaced the short shaft Honda 8hp with a 
Nissan 6hp extra long 25” shaft with /alternator. 

Replaced the (never used) Burton stove 
with a Coleman single burner propane be- 
cause the cartridges are more readily avail- 
able and less expensive. 

Ran all control lines to the cockpit to fa- 
cilitate safer solo sailing. 

Purchased a Fortress FX-11 anchor, which 
was mounted on the bow rail, made a transom 
mounting bracket for the galvanized Danforth 
anchor to sit behind the transom ladder. 

Added a second set of pintles to allow 
the rudder to be raised completely out of the 
water during beaching operations. 

Purchased an Airies 10” inflatable kayak 
to be used as a dinghy. 

Replaced the standing rigging and car- 
ried one each of the old wires as a spare, 
along with the original sails. 

Purchased a Garmin 540s GPS plotter/ 
depth sounder unit with an “in hull” trans- 
ducer to avoid drilling holes in the transom. 

Purchased five MapTech ChartKit books 
to cover the area from New York to Florida 
(both coasts) and the Bahamas, total weight 
is 17lbs. 

Purchased a SPOT unit (satellite personal 
tracker) for safety (911 options) and to keep 
family and friends informed of my position. 

Added a Porta-Potty for obvious reasons. 


The Cruise South 

I launched from my dock, located in Lit- 
tle Egg Harbor, New Jersey, on November 1, 
2008 for what was to be a six-month cruise. Jit- 
terbug was “loaded to the gills” with drinking 
water (20 gallons), food (enough for a month), 
clothing (all four seasons), fishing tackle, Air- 
ies kayak, snorkel gear, maps, charts, and vari- 
ous other provisions. My “Float Plan,” if it 
could be called that, was to head south down 
the ICW with the intention of eventually land- 
ing at Key West with the possibility of a de- 
tour to the Bahamas. I intended to follow the 
advice of Lao-Tzu, “A good traveler has no 
fixed plans and is not intent on arriving.” Be- 
ing single and retired allows one the luxury of 
time. However, I kept open the option of bail- 
ing out at any point, which is one nice feature 
of a trailerable boat. 

The first day took us (“us” being Jitter- 
bug and I) across Great Bay to the ICW and 
on to Absecon Inlet where we took the out- 
side ocean route to Egg Harbor Inlet, then 
inside again to Somers Point where a friend 
had arranged a free slip for the night. Bright 
sunshine and light westerly breezes made 
for a perfect sailing day, covering 33 miles 
by mid-afternoon. This was going to be so 
easy... right! 

Next day was cold, raw, and windy, only 
to worsen over the next month. I did have the 
pleasure of hailing my first (of many) bridg- 
es for an opening, “This is the south-bound 
sailboat Jitterbug, calling to request an open- 
ing’. I liked the sound of that, south-bound 
sailboat! We also spent our first night an- 
chored off in Cape May, New Jersey. 

Next day I had a sailor’s dream trip 
(favorable wind and tide) through the Cape 
May Canal and up Delaware Bay to anchor 
for the night by the Salem nuclear plant. Night 
#4 was spent in Chesapeake City, Maryland, 
taking advantage of their hospitality and free 
dockage. I woke in the morning to learn that 
we had a new president, Obama. The next 
night found us in Rock Hall, Maryland, where 
I was again provided free dockage at the Wa- 
terman’s Restaurant, after enjoying the best 
seafood buffet I have ever tasted. 

On November 6 we had a SCA (small 
craft advisory) with north winds 20-30mph 
during which both Jitterbug and I were test- 
ed while on a downwind run under main- 
sail alone, negotiating following seas of 
4-6’. Truth be known, I was caught off guard 
and feared turning into the wind to lower the 
main, so I just kept going until we reached 
Annapolis Harbor, where I breathed a sigh of 
relief and lowered the main. We continued on 
with a partially furled jib to Herring Bay for 
the night anchorage. 

From that point on I never left the dock/ 
anchor if wind predictions were 25mph or 
above, 15-20 was the max!! This was No- 


New motor, anchor mount, and added pintles. 


Sign reads “Key West or Bust.” 


vember, I am sailing solo with water tem- 
peratures in the mid-50s and very few other 
boats on the bay. A capsize would surely end 
in death by hypothermia, so why even con- 
sider taking a chance? That being said, I still 
got caught with my pants down a few times 
due to faulty weather predictions. 

Next day we traveled another 38 miles 
to Solomon Island, Maryland, where Jitter- 
bug was again given free dockage. This late 
in the season cruiser traffic had dwindled and 
dockmasters seem to take kindly to such a 
small craft as the Potter. He looked at Jitter- 
bug and said, “Hell, I can’t charge you, we 
have dinghies bigger than that.” While there, 
I visited the Calvert Museum which was well 
worth the time. 

Three days later we reached the Hamp- 
ton Public Docks for a day of rest. Dockage 
was only $1/ft (no minimum size) with clean, 
hot showers (much needed by this time) and a 
free loaner bicycle which allowed me to tour 
the town and re-supply. This was our first 
“paid dockage,” but by no means the last. 

I should mention that the temperature 
had dropped drastically, dipping into the low 
20s several nights. Always a problem, con- 
densation became even more annoying when 
it froze on the cabin ceiling. Needless to say, 
I was very glad to have a down-filled sleep- 
ing bag rated for ZERO, wool socks, and a 
stocking cap. The only source of heat was a 
tea light candle. However, the cabin did heat 
up quickly in the morning while brewing tea 
with the propane stove. Still, we sometimes 
didn’t hoist anchor until 9am when the out- 
side temperature had warmed a bit. Keep 
moving south, John!!! 

I should also mention that the Nissan 
outboard motor generated enough power to 
keep the 12volt battery charged almost the en- 
tire trip. We only used shore power one time, 
after an all-night sail with running lights and 
GPS. The masthead and cabin lights had been 
changed to LED to conserve energy. Biggest 
battery drain was the GPS, which was ON 
constantly. VHF radio is handheld and oper- 
ates with six AA batteries. 

Next point of interest was in Norfolk, 
Virginia, the location of buoy marker #36, 
which is the official start of the ICW mile 
markers, mile “0.” Key West Bight Marina 
is the end, located at mile “1,243.” Just be- 
yond Norfolk the ICW splits into two pos- 
sible routes, the older (more scenic) Dis- 
mal Swamp route or the newer Albemarle & 


Navigating the Dismal Swamp. 


Chesapeake Canal route. We chose the Dis- 
mal Swamp and arrived at the lock entrance 
just in time for the last opening of the day. 
I was a bit nervous, this being my first lock- 
through, but the friendly lockmaster made 
the procedure a piece of cake. Three of us 
went through together and all moored at the 
free public dock for the night, there to await 
the drawbridge opening in the morning. The 
nearby town (another Chesapeake City) is 
just a short walk down the road so I treated 
myself to dinner. 

Unfortunately the next day was marred 
with rain and drizzle which made the Dismal 
Swamp really dismal (pun intended), so we 
motored to the North Carolina Welcome Cen- 
ter where we were again treated to free dock- 
age and true southern hospitality; free internet, 
clean restrooms, lounge area with a small li- 
brary and book exchange, nearby hiking trail, 
and a free shuttle service for needed supplies. 

The next morning two of us headed for 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina, which also 
provides free dockage, to wait out an SCA 
forecast before crossing the often hazard- 
ous Albemarle Sound. There are only nine 
boat slips at the Elizabeth City dock, but the 
friendly “Rose Buddies” (as they are called) 
will make room elsewhere for late arrivals. 
This is another city that bends over back- 
wards to accommodate ICW cruisers. The 
“Rose Buddies” got their name because one 
of them would present a complimentary rose 
to each woman aboard ship. They will also 
provide a free shuttle to get needed supplies 
such as gas or propane. Everything else in 
town is within easy walking distance. This is 
Day 14 and Jitterbug has traveled a total of 
440 miles, for a daily average of 31.4 miles. 

The entire fleet remained at Elizabeth 
City for three more days, enduring heavy 
rain and gusty winds until we finally got a 
“window of opportunity” to cross some big, 
open waters. I was the first to leave the dock, 
at 6:30am in the chill of morning light, trav- 
eled ten miles down the Pasquotank Riv- 
er, 25 across Albemarle Sound, and then 19 
more miles up the wide Alligator River to the 
mouth of the Pungo Canal, for a total of 54 
miles just at dusk. Needless to say, we motor- 
sailed all day and, even though first to leave, 
I was last to arrive. 

The Potter 19 has a lot going for it but 
speed is definitely, positively, absolutely not 
one of its shining attributes. In fact, I only 
passed one boat (yes, just one) during the en- 


tire six-month trip, and that particular craft 
was jury-rigged to look like a pirate ship, 
with sails so out of balance that it could barely 
make headway. By this time I was used to be- 
ing the fleet slowpoke and happily exchanged 
waves while playing hopscotch with the oth- 
ers. We were usually the first to hoist anchor 
in the morning and last to set anchor for the 
night, so Jitterbug became well known and 
respected among the southbound cruisers as 
a tenacious little craft. 

The narrow Pungo canal required 100% 
motor power but we later got to sail a section 
of the river, at least for a while, until the wind 
turned gusty and “on the nose,” at which 
point we anchored for the night in a sheltered 
cove. Next day was more of the same with a 
rough ride across Pamlico Sound into Goose 
River. Very cold night, 22°, and had to start 
early in the morning to traverse the big Neu- 
se River before winds picked up. Arrived at 
Oriental, North Carolina, at noon, after only 
19 miles for the day, and tied to the city’s free 
dock (last such amenity) to once again wait 
out strong winds. While there I met cruis- 
ers from several other boats and we became 
friends over the weeks and months to come. 

Early next morning I made the four- 
mile crossing of the Neuse River and arrived 
at Morehead City, North Carolina, in time 
to beat the worst of a nor’easter that lasted 
two more days. I docked at Portside Marina 
($30 per night) where the owner was kind 
enough to give me a three-mile ride to the 
nearest Quality Inn hotel where I stayed two 
nights to dry out and warm my chilly bones. 
I enjoyed dining at local restaurants and 
caught up on laundry and supplies. It turned 
out that I would only spend two other nights 
“on shore,” the remainder of the cruise was 
spent “aboard ship.” 

On November 24 the skies cleared 
enough for me to resume cruising and two 
days later I tied up at Barefoot Landing, 
South Carolina. The “Cruiser Guide” list- 
ed it as a free dockage but they now charge 
$1.75/ft with the only “facilities” being the 
public restrooms in the shopping complex, 
not much bang for the buck but it was late 
and this section of the ICW really is a “ditch” 
(very narrow canal) so I had no choice and 
paid the price. 

November 27, Thanksgiving Day, found 
us on the Waccamaw River, South Carolina, 
after a 54-mile day of motoring with the jib. 
My holiday dinner was a can of Campbell’s 
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Chunky Soup. Night temperatures were still 
near freezing and for the umpteenth time I 
chattered, “I left home a month too late... 
brirr.” Keep moving south, John!! Next day 
I stopped at McClellanville for gas and while 
there bought three pounds of fresh shrimp, 
right from the boat, for a total of $8. I consid- 
ered it a late Thanksgiving dinner. Anchored in 
the Harbour River, South Carolina, and caught 
a small redfish (released) just before dark. 

Note: I tried fishing, both casting and 
trolling, on several occasions but only caught 
a few small striped bass (rock fish) in the 
Chesapeake. It was just too cold! 

We arrived at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, on November 30, a cold, windy after- 
noon. Stopped at the City Marina to learn that 
dockage was $2/ft with a 35’ minimum, or 
$70 per night for little 19’ Jitterbug. This is 
one of the things that irked me throughout the 
trip, a “MINIMUM CHARGE” based on a 
30’-35’ boat. On top of that, they wanted me 
to tie to the face dock, which was exposed to 
crashing waves from the tugboat traffic pass- 
ing by. Jitterbug would have been reduced to 
a heap of battered fiberglass by morning so I 
bade them farewell and motored across the 
harbor to a lovely river anchorage on the lee- 
ward side of a park picnic area. 

Next morning I got a slip at the Mar- 
riot Hotel, with a room, for just a few dol- 
lars more than City Marina wanted to charge 
for just dockage. The Marriot also provided a 
shuttle service into Center City where I took 
a long walk and had dinner. Next day found 
us anchored in the Dawho River, then on to 
Beaufort, South Carolina, where I tied to the 
City Courtesy Dock (daytime only) for a tour 
of the town and later anchored a few hundred 
yards off, amid a large fleet of other sail- 
boats, for the night. On the following day we 
crossed the Georgia state line to an anchorage 
in front of the Bonaventure Cemetery, made 
famous by the book Midnight in the Garden 
of Good and Evil. Still cold, keep moving 
south, John!! 

On December 5 we did another 54-mile 
day, which put us over the 1,000 mile GPS 
odometer reading, and anchored in Sapelo 
Sound, Georgia. Calm winds were a blessing 
while crossing the wide open sounds in Geor- 
gia. No ICW “ditch” here, the Georgia sec- 
tion is mostly comprised of natural rivers and 
sounds. Took an alternate route, Frederick 
Creek, around St Simon Island and encoun- 
tered our first bout with mosquitoes during 
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the night. Next day we docked at Brunswick 
Marina, Georgia. This was December 7, a 
Sunday, and I learned that “Georgia is closed 
on Sunday.” Very southern Baptist. 

Forecast was for another bone-chilling 
night so I opted for a room at the Comfort 
Inn. This was the last hotel room for the re- 
mainder of the cruise, all subsequent nights 
were spent aboard Jitterbug. Next day was 
“sloppy” crossing St Andrew Sound but end- 
ed at a calm anchorage in Delaroche Creek, 
near St Mary, Georgia. Once there we spent 
five days alternating between day trips to 
“town” (St Mary’s) and the Cumberland Is- 
land National Wildlife Area. Hiking there is 
fantastic with two daytime docks suitable for 
a dinghy or small boat like Jitterbug, while St 
Mary’s has free daytime dockage at the pub- 
lic boat ramp. 

Friends of mine were just completing a 
four-day canoe paddle in the upper St Mary 
River, so I paid for dockage at Land’s Marina 
and arranged for a shuttle ride to meet them. 
We had a few laughs during the afternoon, 
but it was too cold for camping so I returned 
to Jitterbug for the night. Next morning, on 
December 13 (six weeks since leaving New 
Jersey), we crossed the Florida state line, 
sailed right by Fernandina Beach, and con- 
tinued on to anchor for the night near Jack- 
sonville Beach, Florida, where a huge regatta 
of various craft, brightly lit and decorated for 
Christmas, cruised by for over an hour just 
after dark. 

The weather finally began to moder- 
ate this far south and I spent a pleasant day 
docked at St Augustine City Marina ($2/ft, no 
minimum). This is one of the most historic 
cities in America, complete with its own fort 
and stunning architecture, a definite “must 
see” stop-over. Continued south, spend- 
ing nights at Flagler Beach, New Smyrna 
Beach, and Titusville, where I paid $2 for a 
hot shower and spent time walking the town. 
The Indian River is dotted with spoil islands 
created by the US Army Corps of Engineers 
with the sand and mud from dredging the 
channel. These islands are excellent camp- 
ing locations. Jitterbug was beached sever- 
al times for an afternoon of exploration and 
fishing or a night anchorage. The ability to 
raise the keel and navigate in 10” of water is 
the #1 reason I wanted a Potter. 

We continued south to spend one night at 
Melbourne Beach and stopped at popular Vero 
Beach, but they were fully booked. This is 


the “final destination” for many cruisers, who 
spend the winter here before returning north 
in the spring. I did tie up long enough to take 
the shuttle bus for groceries and then contin- 
ued on to beach at another spoil island for the 
night. Next anchorages were Manatee Cove, 
Hobe Sound, and then Peanut Island near 
Palm Beach, which is a beautiful state park 
well worth a visit. One of its attractions is the 
bomb-proof shelter built for JFK for use while 
he visited the family home in Palm Beach. 

From this point on it’s a long motor 
south through metropolitan areas with condo 
after condo, built just a few feet apart. Much 
time is spent waiting for drawbridges to open 
with very little opportunity to hoist sail. On 
December 25, Christmas Day, we arrived at 
Ft Lauderdale and docked at the city marina, 
after cruising almost two months (55 days) 
and traveling a total of 1,540 GPS statute 
miles, for an average of 28 miles per day. 

Ft Lauderdale represented a milestone 
on the trip. It was a destination point in and 
of itself and also the place where a decision 
would be made on whether to cross the Gulf 
Stream to the Bahamas or continue down the 
ICW to Key West. I decided to rest for a few 
days, enjoy the local scene, watch the weath- 
er pattern, and reflect on the trip to date. 


Lessons Learned 

First and foremost, I left New Jersey 
too late in the season. I should have left a 
month earlier. 

When selecting a marina for dockage, I 
learned to look for one with floating docks be- 
cause those with fixed pilings were designed 
for much larger boats which made it difficult 
to moor Jitterbug, and even more difficult for 
me to climb onto the dock at low tide. 

During one of my early anchorages the 
tidal change resulted in the anchor line wrap- 
ping around the keel, which prevented hoist- 
ing in the morning. After several futile at- 
tempts and much deliberation, I realized that 
all I had to do was raise the keel, DUH. For 
the remainder of the trip I set an additional 
stern anchor when anchoring in a swift tid- 
al flow. This also prevents the Fortress Dan- 
forth-type anchor from breaking loose with 
the swing of the tide. 

I had considered installing an automat- 
ic pilot but decided against it because most 
of the ICW trip is navigating in confined ar- 
eas. I did, however, use a tiller-tamer which 
worked well enough for me to leave the helm 


Fortress anchor mounted on bow rail. 


for (very) brief periods. I will not add the 
auto pilot. 

The Fortress FX-11 anchor, with 6’ of 
Ye’ coated chain, never broke free, even in 
some VERY rough conditions. However, we 
never anchored in water over 20’ in depth. 

The decision to use the Coleman pro- 
pane stove proved to be wise. Replacement 
canisters for the Burton stove were not readily 
available. A cylinder lasted between five and 
seven days. The cooking unit, fabricated from 
a Tupperware container, also worked well. 

I did not leave home with a bicycle on 
board, but later bought a folding one made 
by Dahon, model Curve, with 16” wheels, 
which just barely fits in one of Jitterbug’s aft 
berths. I paid more for this bike than I did for 
my first car, but it really added to the experi- 
ence. I would consider it a “must have” for 
this kind of trip. 

The Bimini top was somewhat useful on 
rainy days but sagged badly in the middle due 
to its faulty design, which resulted in water 
dripping on me anyway. I later made a “prop” 
with the adjustable boat hook but will try to 
come up with a better solution. 

The guidebook I used was Dozier’s Wa- 
terway Guide, which definitely favors those 
marinas who pay for advertising (surprise!!). 
Many cruisers seem to prefer Skipper Bob’s 
Guide. Either way, I would look on the inter- 
net for a used copy as they are expensive. 


Handy Billy 21 _ Fiberglass 


Quiet 
Cruising Speed, Efficient 
Quiet Conversation Classic 


Special pricing on07-Demo boats! 


Southport Island Marine 
207-633-6009 
www.southportislandmarine.com 


The Maptech ChartKit books worked 
very well in conjunction with the GPS unit. I 
purchased all five books for $100 from craig- 
slist.com. Several are not the most current is- 
sue but islands don’t move that much from 
year to year and $400 is a big savings. 

The Nissan four-stroke, 6hp outboard 
motor worked flawlessly. The alternator kept 
the battery fully charged. In fact, I later pur- 
chased a voltage regulator to prevent over- 
charging (which may not have been neces- 
sary). Fuel consumption overall was 27mpg, 
this includes ALL miles covered, even those 
under sail alone. I found the most efficient 
motoring hull speed to be about 5.5mph, 
which was roughly half throttle. I reached as 
high as 8mph (under sail alone) and at times 
struggled to maintain 2mph against a strong 
wind and tide. 


The single lever, adjustable motor mount 
was not able to handle the weight of a four- 
stroke motor swaying badly during heavy 
seas. I jury-rigged it several times during 
the trip and replaced it with a heavier model 
upon my arrival home. 

The old style wooden rudder on the 
Potter 19 was “less than efficient” to say 
the least. It is probably fine for day trips but 
many miles were lost due to its excessive 
drag. Later in the trip it failed completely and 
required extensive repairs. It has since been 
replaced with a new composite rudder from 
IdaSailor.com. 


In Conclusion 
I am sure that I have omitted many de- 
tails that would benefit those who plan a sim- 
ilar trip, but this is my recollection. A few 
days later I crossed the Gulf Stream to reach 
the Bahamas, so the story is to be contin- 
ued... 


Jitterbug docked at Ft Lauderdale. 


Below: Indian River 
spoil islands. 


Looking for the right boat? 
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Building and Restoring 
Quality Wooden Boats 
Since 1971 


Bring us your own design ideas 
or choose from our extensive 
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Atlantic Challenge 


Craftsmanship, Community, Traditions of the Sea 


643 Main Street Rockland, Maine 
207-594-1800 - www.atlanticchallenge.com 


The Hosteller’s Sailing Club is an old 
established group owning a couple of Way- 
farers used for camping and cruising as well 
as daysailing and the occasional race. Their 
main 2007 cruise was from their base at 
Paglesham in Essex over the Thames Estu- 
ary to the Swale in Kent. Five of us, all DCA 
members, were taking part. Richard Farr and 
Mark Smith were in one of the HSC’s shared 
Wayfarers, John Perry with Josephine Street 
were in John’s purpose-designed 15-footer, 
and myself, single-handed in my heavy 1958 
vintage Woodnutt 14. 

The Hostellers purchased a brand new 
Woodnutt 14 in 1958 but after a serious 
capsize gave it away in disgust and bought 
Wayfarers. John, therefore, advised me to 
take mine to the nearest tip, but although the 
Wayfarer is greatly superior for a strong two- 
person crew, the Woodnutt is perhaps easier 
for a single-handed octogenarian to sail. Any- 
way, in common with most DCA members I 
like a boat that is different! 

As usual, none of us had motors. I could 
have sailed in the club Wayfarer as third man 
but three people each with their own camp- 
ing gear would have been a crowd, and in 
any case I had to return early for the DCA 
Cobnor Week. I was looking forward to the 
cruise as I had always wanted to sail by the 
Havengore route and had not visited Sheppey 
and the lovely Swale for about 40 years. (The 
Isle of Sheppey was once a Viking base for 
raids up the Thames. The name Sheppey is 
derived from the Norse for Sheep Island.) 

Cruising in company with disparate craft 
presents problems. John and Josephine are a 
strong, skilled, and coordinated crew and can 
generally keep up with the larger Wayfarer, 
but my ancient 14’ Woodnutt with its reduced 
area boat jumble sails and spars is significant- 
ly slower. Also, as one old man sitting in a 
boat can only produce a quarter of the right- 
ing moment of two strong persons sitting out, 
it means that I dare not sheet in hard and con- 
sequently my windward heading is inferior. At 
least, that is my excuse! I usually compensate 
by starting ahead of the others. 

Crossing the Thames Estuary is a chal- 
lenging sail, especially without a motor. 
From Paglesham East End, taking the last 
of the ebb out of the River Roach into the 
Crouch, and rounding the Foulness Sand at 
low water to pick up the new flood, the cross- 
ing to Shell Ness on Sheppey is over 30nm, a 
long voyage by sail and oar. However, leav- 
ing Paglesham a couple of hours before high 
water, sailing against the tide to Yokefleet 
Creek, and through the Havengore Bridge, 
the crossing to Shell Ness can be reduced to 
a much more manageable 18nm. The limita- 
tion to this latter route is that the bridge only 
opens at weekends and within two hours of 
high water. 


Boats entering through the lifting bridge into 
Havengore Creek. 
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A Crossing Too Far 


By Len Wingfield 
Reprinted from the Dinghy Cruising 
Association Bulletin #199 


(A DCA/HSC cruise in company across 
the Thames Estuary from Paglesham to the 
Swale in Kent... almost) 


Arriving at Paglesham East End long 
before the others, I launched and sailed up 
the Roach and into Barlinghall Creek, an 
old-fashioned place reminiscent of my early 
days afloat, so different from the gentrified 
South Coast today. Barling Hall still stands, 
but it is just a large scruffy working farm- 
house. The quay, which before good roads 
was so important, is now no more than a 
sunken barge with a hard for landing dinghies 
for three small fishing boats. I could see the 
Havengore Bridge in the distance, but Potton 
Creek which connects Barlinghall Creek with 
Havengore is obstructed by a small bridge. 

Returning to the Paglesham launch- 
ing slip, I found the Hostellers preparing to 
get away in their usual leisurely fashion. To- 
gether we sailed against the Roach flood to 
the Yokesfleet, then with it to the Middle- 
way, and so to Havengore Bridge. Perhaps if 
we had phoned the bridge master he would 
have opened it especially for us. In the event 
we hung around until it opened for a motor 
yacht, then before they closed it again we 
hastily sailed through the narrow gap left by 
the half-raised bascule. 

What I hadn’t realized was that a bar- 
rier is also carried below the bridge, pre- 
sumably to prevent unauthorized boats slip- 
ping under (most of the land around here is 
MoD property). In less than a mile we were 
out of the creek and over the Maplin Sands 
with three miles to reach deep water. Once 
clear we headed on a close reach for the East 
Swale. Both John’s boat and the Wayfarer got 
ahead but my old 14-footer was keeping up 
reasonably well. When the Wayfarer changed 
tacks, I presumed that it was simply gain- 
ing a bit more windward gauge to counteract 
the Thames Estuary ebb stream, but when I 
looked for it later it was out of sight. It turned 
out later that the Wayfarer crew had assumed 
that we were all taking the Medway entrance 
to the Swale! 

Soon I was crossing the Thames Estuary 
shipping lanes. Conditions were almost ide- 
al at that point, wind a bare F3, sunny, with 
good visibility, only a little shipping which 
was easily avoided. I had cleared the main 
channels and had passed the grotesque Red 
Sand Forts (World War II gun platforms on 
steel stilts) and had reached the shallower 
water on the Kentish side. I was still going 
well and had even at one point got ahead of 
John and Josephine who had slowed down 
or stopped for some reason. The eastern en- 
trance to the Swale was clearly in sight. 

But by now the ebb stream was setting 
me well off course so I was close-hauled. 
Then a sudden gust hit me. Being too old to 
sit out, I hastily reefed, not easy when under 
way single-handed. Within a few minutes of 
reefing the wind had eased and was lighter 
than earlier. My heavy old boat was now 
moving sluggishly so I hurriedly un-reefed, 
probably not setting the mainsail as well as 
before. Now I was in trouble. I was not only 
going slower, but with the ebb tide push- 
ing me off, not heading for Shell Ness, the 


Swale entrance, any longer. I couldn’t even 
be sure of making Whitstable for the night. 
I switched tacks, hoping to lee-bow the ebb 
current but not only was I failing to make 
Sheerness, I couldn’t even make Leigh Creek 
to shelter for the night on the Essex side. 

If I carried on with my original course 
I was faced with landing in the dark on an 
unknown bit of Kentish coast. I didn’t even 
know how long it might take and I was tired. 
1 had been up since 0530 that morning and 
the effort of trying to get the boat hard to 
windward was taking its toll. John and Jose- 
phine were now far ahead and almost out of 
sight, probably out of the worst of the foul 
tide, almost at Shell Ness. It was a pity to 
have to give up after coming so far and get- 
ting so close, but the most sensible option 
was to head back. 

Bearing away, the old boat came to life 
again, sailing easily on a broad reach, and I 
was able to relax. I soon re-passed the gun 
platforms and crossed back over the main 
shipping lanes. My worry at this stage was 
that John and Josephine might think that 
I had met with some accident and raise the 
alarm with the Coast Guard. Of course, we 
all carry mobile phones and I had brought 
an HSC newsletter which would have their 
phone numbers. I looked, but only their home 
number was there, not their mobile num- 
bers! I didn’t have the Coast Guard’s ordi- 
nary number either, so to cancel any alarm 
my only option was to dial the coast guard on 
999. Fortunately I took the chance that J&J 
would not raise the alarm, because they con- 
sidered it but didn’t. 

My options now were (a) to head for 
Havengore Creek, anchor, and wait for the 
bridge opening time next day or (b) to head 
for the Crouch, hoping to skim over most of 
the Foulness Sand rather than go all the long 
way round it. As I couldn’t be sure of finding 
the unlit Havengore Creek in the failing light, 
I opted for the Crouch with its well-lit buoy- 
age. Sailing a northerly course, I skimmed 
over the Maplin Sands, sounding by rod. 
Foulness Island was just visible against the 
after-light of the western sky and after some 
time the flashing buoys in the Crouch en- 
trance channel came into sight. 

However at the Foulness sand I was 
baulked by the higher ground lining the chan- 
nel and rather than sail further and further out 
to get into the channel I took the ground to 
wait for the new flood. It was a warm night, 
although dark. I needed a meal anyway and 
the shingle bottom was firm enough to get out 
of the boat and stretch my legs (I had hardly 
been out of the boat in over 12 hours). The 
name Foulness comes from the Norse Fowl 
Ness, headland of birds. My sister was sta- 
tioned on this lonely featureless island dur- 


Thames Estuary Towers. 


ing the war and her ATS comrades were in no 
doubt that foulness was the right name for the 
god-forsaken dump! 

It was about midnight before my boat 
floated again and I gradually walked it over 
the sand ridge bordering the Crouch channel. 
Once over I set sail, tacking in on the well-lit 
buoyed channel. In the dark I was unable 
to see any gusts coming so I dared not sail 
sheeted hard in. Consequently it was slow 
work at first, but as the channel narrowed the 
tide ran faster. 

At last I could make out the dark shad- : : again ea erin 
ows of the Crouch river banks on either mca “xs —— 
side and then a lighter patch where the un- 
lit entrance to the Roach must be. One final 
tack and I was in to the shelter of the River 
Roach’s Quay Reach anchorage. I headed in- we 
shore, dropped stern and bow anchors, and Havengor Bridge, another view. 
settled in at about 0130. I had been up since 
0530 the previous day and had sailed some 
35nm, not including the short local sail be- BURNHAN ON CROUCH 
fore joining up with the Hostellers. 

In the morning I sailed up the Roach RIVER CROUCH 
with the last of the flood to Barton Hall Creek 
(not to be confused with Baling Hall on the Watlasea Nese 
other side of the river)! The plain, austere, 
but impressive Barton Hall is another bit of WALLASEA ISLAND 
un-gentrified old Essex, a refreshing change 
from the south coast. Then it was back with 
the ebb to Paglesham to recover the boat and 


—s a 


Paglesham village 


go home. I would have loved to have spent FOULNESS ISLAND 
time in the Swale with the others, but at least Paglesham Easten RIVER ROACH 
Thad had a memorable sail. (Launching) 


With hindsight I should have prepared N 
better for the crossing, making sure of the 
of the member’s mobile numbers, the Coast 
Guard’s, and that of the Havengore Bridge. I 
should also have sailed earlier, ahead of the 
rest, to be at the bridge for its earliest opening Barlinghalt Quay 
time. Tacking for the Medway entrance may + ‘ 
also have been a better option. Some would j 
say that we should have all carried outboard ’ ic aachathieaty 
motors, but the shipping lanes here are soon 
crossed. The Chichester Bembridge crossing + 
with its high speed ferries ignoring the ship- 
ping lanes is far more scary! o . 2 NUMILES 
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Canoeing trips in Canada’s Yukon Ter- 
ritory are no spur-of-the-moment whims. 
They originate as germs of ideas and develop 
slowly in the mind of the canoeist over many 
months, or even years, before an expedition 
reaches the put-in. Many well-meaning plans 
often die as dreams. As with so many other 
getaways, canoeists always must ponder the 
variables of time, health, travel, funding, and 
the guide’s calendar. Finally that once vague 
idea takes hold, “Yes, I shall go, I must go!” 

In a sense I had been anticipating this 
trip for 37 years, ever since I first visited 
Alaska and the Canadian North in 1971. The 
postponement extended year after year. Fi- 
nally, in early August 2008, I made it back 
to Whitehorse, capital of the Yukon Territo- 
ry, which had been little more than an over- 
grown frontier town when I'd left it almost 
four decades earlier. Back then few streets 
beyond the downtown were paved, the rest, 
including the Alaska Highway, were dirt and 
gravel. Now I found a modem, bustling city 
of 24,000 with all kinds of services, even a 
Starbucks coffee shop. 

My airport van driver took me to the 
Stratford Motel where I would meet up with 
Mike and Shauna Patterson, guides for our 
expedition, and perhaps some other early ar- 
rivals among our party of eight. The Patter- 
sons had already arrived but were not in their 
room in the early evening. Nor were any of 
the other paddlers around so I headed down 
to the Edgewater Hotel dining room for a 
tasty lobster bisque supper, more of a stew 
than what I was used to in my home area of 
seacoast New Hampshire. Yes, Whitehorse 
was up to speed in every way. 

After breakfast the next morning I no- 
ticed the open door to Mike and Shauna’s 
room, a pre-arranged invitation to enter their 
two-room suite where they were assembling 
the supplies and food for the trip. We would 
be canoeing nine and a half days, about 185 
miles, from our fly-in put-in on Caribou Lake, 
down Caribou Creek to the Liard River, and 
then to our take-out at the hamlet of Upper 
Liard along the Alaska Highway. 

Our reunion was all talk, all fun. 

“Tm here!” I announced. “I was concerned 
that my three dry bags of luggage might be 
left behind at some airport terminal, but ev- 
erything has arrived without incident.” 

“Getting here with all your stuff is the 
hardest part of the trip,” Mike said. “We are 
still shopping for food. Our room is now the 
nerve, or nervous, center of the expedition.” 

“On one trip,” Shauna said, “one of our 
guests arrived without his gear, it was de- 
layed someplace, and we were heading out 
the next day. So we ended up at midnight at 
the local WalMart where he could buy the ba- 
sic essentials, sleeping bag and so forth, to 
outfit himself for the trip.” 

Mike then addressed one aspect of 
the logistics. 

“The size of the party also dictates crit- 
ical planning for weight and space. On this 
same trip last year we had a total of 12 peo- 
ple with six canoes, giving us enough space to 
distribute our weight load. On this trip we’ll 
have eight people with two fewer canoes. That 
means we can’t take as much fresh food as 
we would like, so we’ll be eating freeze-dried 
meals toward the end of the trip.” 

In short, for nine and a half days on the 
river Mike and Shauna needed to provide 
about 228 full meals plus snacks at river 
rest stops as well as on-the-road meals go- 
ing and coming. 
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Canoeing the Yukon’s 
Liard River 
By Richard E. Winslow III 
Dedicated to the Yukon Territory, 


where the land, rivers, mountains, and sky 
go on forever 


Nothing can stop the great downward surge 
of the Liard. 


The planning for this trip had been un- 
derway for months. The Pattersons had had 
to develop precise time schedules in order to 
make arrangements for van transportation, 
bush pilot flights, and recruitment of guests, 
along with coordinating the trip in conjunc- 
tion with Inconnu Lodge and Kluane Air- 
ways. Economics, as always, would play a 
major role. 

“Bush pilot rates,” Mike said, “have 
doubled in the last six years.” 

By late morning, with all the expedition 
members on scene, our team gathered in the 
Patterson suite to organize the trip in detail. I 
sat on a box, the others in chairs. Mike held 
forth, a master planner at work. 

“We could make the trip in seven days 
if need be, but I’m allotting three extra days 
for weather conditions should they arise. The 
current varies from three-and-a-half to nine 
miles per hour so we will move quickly, even 
if resting on our paddles.” 

The floatplane ride with Kluane Air- 
ways required special scrutiny. 

“After we arrive at Finlayson Lake, fol- 
lowing an all-day drive, we’ll camp there and 
fly in the next moming. I’ve arranged for 
three separate flights.” 

I was chosen for the first flight with 
Mike and Shauna. 

“T’ve divided up the food so that each 
group has three days of breakfast, lunch, 
and supper along with kitchen equipment 
and tents, wherever they are. If bad weath- 
er hits and a flight is delayed, everyone will 
be safe.” 

This strategy, of course, was designed to 
anticipate any emergency. Anything could go 
wrong, a pilot might get sick or be otherwise 
incapacitated, fog and rain could put the kibosh 
on any attempt at flying, or the plane might de- 
velop mechanical problems. I glanced around 
the room to further appreciate Mike’s meticu- 
lous planning. Each box was labeled in black 
crayon in a highly visible spot, “FLT [flight] 
#1 GEAR,” “FLT #1 FOOD,” and so forth. 
Mike and Shauna, well aware of things that 
could go wrong, were determined to eliminate 
as much risk as possible. 

Listening to the fine-tuning of Mike’s 
logistics, I could not resist telling a story I 
had heard in the Northwest Territories 20 
years earlier. 


“Two men were going to fly in to a re- 
mote river for a canoe trip. They hastily di- 
vided up the baggage by weight for the two 
flights needed to transport their gear to the 
put-in. When the bush pilot landed his pas- 
senger offloaded his various boxes. The pilot 
then flew back to the base camp to pick up 
the second man, but when he landed he was 
quickly grounded by bad weather that lasted 
for two or three days. Meanwhile, the guy at 
the river had all the food and he ate like a 
king. But without a tent or sleeping bag he 
almost froze to death! His partner back at the 
camp had the tents, the kitchen fly, and tarps, 
well-supplied for shelter and sleep, but he 
had nothing to eat.” 

Our proposed trip had brought together 
a group of outstanding people. As a husband- 
and-wife guiding team out of Belfast, Maine, 
Mike and Shauna had canoed the Liard for the 
five previous summers. Mike had been canoe- 
ing, hunting, fishing, and skiing all over North 
America, amounting to almost a half-century 
of experience. In addition to his outdoor skills, 
Mike was a retired mechanical engineer, he 
could fix anything. He also was an accom- 
plished chef who loved gourmet food. Cana- 
dian-born Shauna brought numerous talents to 
this partnership. In addition to camp cooking, 
she was a trained nurse who could, if need be, 
handle medical emergencies in the field. Like 
Mike, she loved the North. 

“We bought our wedding ring in White- 
horse six years ago,” she told me. “There are 
small gold nuggets encrusted on it.” 

They were both fully committed to the 
canoeing lifestyle. I had accompanied them 
on four previous trips, happy with their pro- 
fessionalism and sense of humor. 

Those who joined the Pattersons on 
their trips usually were long-time friends, 
fellow guides, and veteran repeat trippers. 
This group was no exception. Hailing from 
Albuquerque, Wendy, with a doctorate in mo- 
lecular biology, was always glad to leave the 
laboratory to run her own or other outfitters’ 
expeditions on Utah’s San Juan River, not to 
mention her 14 trips down the Colorado Riv- 
er. Denis was from the Durango, Colorado, 
area where he owned an outdoor gear man- 
ufacturing company. For our expedition he 
supplied a kitchen tarp, designed to his speci- 
fications. He also built ski-lift rescue equip- 
ment. When he wasn’t inventing new prod- 
ucts at the shop, Denis headed out to raft or 
canoe rivers all over the Southwest. 

Natives of eastern Pennsylvania, Ron and 
Ali were celebrating 38 years of marriage on 
this trip. With rod and reel they had traveled to 
New Zealand, Alaska, and Canada. A building 
contractor by trade, Ron was an expert in all 
the camp chores. Udo, from Hanover, Germa- 
ny, was a math and computer science teacher 
who had flown here expressly for this trip. As 
soon as it was over he would return home. Over 
the years he had canoed many Far North rivers, 
including the Nahanni. Being a librarian and 
historian from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, I 
was perhaps a little too old for the rigorous de- 
mands of this trip, but my younger companions 
pitched in often to help me over the hurdles. 

After the day-long van ride northward 
over the paved Klondike Highway and then 
eastward over the unpaved Robert Campbell 
Highway, we arrived at our waterfront camp- 
site on Finlayson Lake which stretched north- 
ward toward the mountains. Pink fireweed 
grew in profusion all around the floatplane 
base. I also saw hundreds of what have been 
dubbed “Arctic strawberries,” empty red avia- 


Inauguration underway. The canoes head 
down the steep slope into Caribou Lake for a 
baptism with a hard splash. 


tion gas drums piled up near a cabin used by 
the pilots. Bill, our van driver and an employ- 
ee of Inconnu Lodge, helped us unload. 

“Tt’s a 14-minute helicopter ride to the 
lodge, about 38 miles away on McEvoy 
Lake. The place is strictly for the well-to-do, 
it costs $1,000 a day with a one-week mini- 
mum stay. The lodge has a conference center, 
as well as air access to great fishing, Virginia 
Falls on the Nahanni River, and the Cirque of 
the Unclimbables.” 

As he was preparing a salmon steak 
supper, Mike spoke about the lodge from 
personal experience. 

“There are deluxe cabins, a store, and 
an airstrip. The camp helicopter is like a taxi, 
taking the fishermen and a guide out to the 
surrounding lakes in the morning and picking 
them up each evening.” 

Mike then held forth with one of his jokes. 

“Two moose hunters in the Yukon bush 
had ended their season and were all packed 
up, butchered meat, antlers, tents, pots and 
pans, and ready to leave. A bush pilot flew in 
to the isolated airstrip where they were wait- 
ing. He took one look at the enormous load 
and complained, ‘I can’t fly out with all that, 
too much weight. My plane won’t be able 
to clear the trees.’ The moose hunters pre- 
vailed upon the hapless pilot to attempt the 
flight. They took off and the plane made it 
over the first ridge but failed to clear the sec- 
ond, which was crowned with a higher line 
of trees. The plane crashed but no one was 
hurt. ‘See? I told you I couldn’t make it,’ ex- 
claimed the angry pilot. ‘Well, you made it,’ 
said the moose hunters, ‘a hundred yards far- 
ther than the bush pilot we had last year.’” 

As we finished our dishwashing chores 
Warren LaFave, owner of Inconnu Lodge and 
president of Kluane Airways, Ltd, flew in and 
taxied up to our campsite on a straight chan- 
nel. We had heard his floatplane long before 
we ever saw it, a 1957 deHavilland Beaver 
kept in top running order. Warren decided to 
fly all our canoes to Caribou Lake that eve- 
ning, thus eliminating the third trip the next 
day. He had plenty of light for the 45-minute 
flight, thanks to the 19 hours of daylight at 
that time of year. 


Embodying Robert Service’s phrase, “Where the mountains are nameless, and the rivers all run 
God knows where,” magnificent scenery spreads out beneath us on our flight to Caribou Lake. 


The next day dawned clear and bright at 
4am (indeed, the weather held up quite favor- 
ably for the whole trip). As we waited for our 
flights Denis took a little hike to fill our can- 
teens with fresh water, away from any pos- 
sible gasoline spillage from Warren’s float- 
plane the night before. 

Suddenly the floatplane reappeared. Our 
bush pilot was Loren, whom Mike and Shau- 
na met for the first time. When I saw him, a 
man in his 50s, I recalled an old in-house avi- 
ation saying, “There are old bush pilots and 
there are bold bush pilots, but there are no 
old, bold bush pilots.” Since Loren was defi- 
nitely in the older category, I was gratified to 
think that he would undoubtedly avoid reck- 
lessness and Hollywood stunt antics and give 
us a safe flight to Caribou Lake. 

Mike, Shauna, Udo, and I were passen- 
gers on the first of the two flights. As we took 
off I donned the metal earmuffs supplied to 
all of us to drown out the loud engine noise. 
Soon we were over the Big Salmon Range of 
the Pelly Mountains. 

With the lightened load (minus the ca- 
noes) Loren opted to fly over the mountains on 
a more direct bearing to our put-in instead of 
taking a roundabout route at a lower altitude. 

“Where is Caribou Lake?” Loren asked. 
“It must be Caribou Lake by Wolf Lake.” 
Mike told Loren that he would direct him. 

Below, the streams glistened as they 
tumbled from the snowfields through gorges 
to enter the lakes. From the outlets the rivu- 
lets spilled down into forest groves. Glaciers 
had sculpted these gray-black mountains, 
creating Matterhorn-type peaks, aréte ridges, 
and bowl cirques. The relentless grinding ice, 
renewed every winter, has continued to tear 
down the mountains for 10,000 years, gush- 
ing water continues the erosion each summer. 
In places, it looked almost as if a monster 
potter ha hand-shaped the rocks. 

Once on the other side of the range, Mike 
spotted Caribou Lake, with its distinctive 
dotlike island. He shouted directions to Lo- 
ren over the engine clatter but Loren shouted 
back, “Don’t talk. I’m concentrating.” 

The plane soon skimmed over the lake 
and touched down with a thud and a spray of 


water. Loren taxied to the rocky shore and tied 
up. In knee-high boots Mike alighted first. 

“Tl carry you piggyback to land,” Mike 
said to me, noting my low-cut boots. I great- 
ly appreciated his generous offer, as it spared 
me from wet feet and legs. 

With a chain carry, one bag passed to the 
next in line, we unloaded all our gear. “Please 
make Loren a sandwich,” Mike said as Shau- 
na hastened to open one of the food boxes. 
Loren wolfed down his sandwich. 

“You’re eating much better,” he said, 
“than the prospectors of ’98 [1898, the peak 
year of the Klondike Gold Rush].” 

Loren badly needed this break and food. 
He had been flying for hours, taking fisher- 
men from Inconnu Lodge out to nearby lakes 
in the morning, then a trip to the Cirque of the 
Unclimbables, and now our two flights. On 
this almost-nonstop flying day he would be 
busy until evening, flying the fishermen back 
to the lodge at the end of the day. I have al- 
ways greatly respected these bush pilots of 
the North who fly geologists, miners, canoe- 
ists, and mountaineers into remote areas on a 
hectic, seven-days-a-week summer schedule. 
Later I heard that Loren had become ill the 
day after our flights, laid low with pneumo- 
nia. He had looked a bit pale during our brief 
contact with him, so he probably was fighting 
early symptoms during our flight. 

Since we had been able to spot the cus- 
tomary campsite on our approach, we re- 
alized we would not be tenting there that 
night. It had been pre-empted by another 
group flown in earlier, eight adults and four 
children. Mike exchanged pleasantries with 
them, learning that they had never previously 
canoed this river. He generously recommend- 
ed downstream campsites and offered advice 
about various obstacles and hazards. 

We encountered this group several times 
during our trip. In two instances we observed 
them traveling with three in a canoe, typically 
one too many. And, by chance, we stumbled 
upon one of their recently-abandoned camp- 
sites with an outdoor fireplace that still con- 
tained hot ashes and coals. Such lax standards 
are criminal as nearby roots can act as smol- 
dering wicks, sparking fires a day or so later. 
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Life as viewed by a point man, paddling bow 
in Mike’s lead canoe. I see everything first, 
as we navigate down Caribou Creek, the vi- 
tal connector between Caribou Lake and the 
Liard River. 


Noting their carelessness, Mike said to 
us, “I hope God looks after them because 
they are not looking after themselves.” 

Another explorer once told me, “The 
North does not give you a second chance.” 

In search of an alternate site we walked 
the ground, an esker with plenty of sand and 
black spruce and masses of reindeer moss. On 
the Caribou Creek approach side we found 
an excellent site, apparently never used be- 
fore, so Mike paddled all four canoes around 
a point to our home for the night. The second 
flight arrived about an hour and a half later, 
reuniting our team. 

We reinstalled the canoes’ seats and 
thwarts which had been removed to allow the 
hulls to be nested for the flight the night be- 
fore. Two were forest green Old Town “Dis- 
covery 174” canoes (meaning they were 17.4’ 
long). Mike in the stern and I in the bow would 
paddle one of them as lead boats and Denis 
and Wendy would take the other 174 to bring 
up the rear. In between would be two red Old 
Town “Kineo 169” canoes, one paddled by 
Shauna and Udo, the other by Ron and Ali. 

We launched the next morning, a bright, 
sunny day, ahead of the other party. Once the 
canoes splashed into Caribou Lake we were 
committed to the trip. After all these prepara- 
tions we didn’t come here to fail. We soon 
entered Caribou Creek, ready for an 11-mile 
paddle down to its confluence with the Liard. 
The air was fresh and exhilarating, the creek 
was about 4’ across and shallow in places. 

“TIsn’t it sweet?” Mike said repeatedly, as 
he would do for the duration of the trip. Some- 
how all the senses come to life on such a trip, 
a tremendous physical, mental, and spiritual 
experience that we each felt for the next nine 
days. An expedition can surpass your expecta- 
tions, or be what you had anticipated, or be a 
dud. This trip easily exceeded anything any of 
us might have dreamed possible. 

By late afternoon we reached the conflu- 
ence of Caribou Creek and the Liard River, 
where we set up camp. Celebrating my arrival 
there, I went for a baptismal dip in the Liard’s 
cold rush of water. The river’s name dates back 
to 1834 when the French-Canadian voyageurs 
on John McLeod’s Hudson’s Bay Company ex- 
pedition noticed many cottonwood or poplar 
trees lining its banks. They called it “Riviére 
aux Liards,” liard being the French word for an 
almost-worthless coin which they equated to 
the tree’s lack of usefulness. 

The official names of the Liard’s tribu- 
taries, many of which became our campsites 
or rest stops, read like locales from Robert 
Service poems or Jack London Klondike 
tales; Junkers-Swede Creek, Old Gold Creek, 
Quartz Creek, and Scurvy Creek. For the oth- 
ers I devised some unofficial names after 
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Like old bush pilots, experienced canoeists 
never take chances. Ron and Ali line their ca- 
noe on Caribou Creek, skirting an elongated 
sweeper. 


the most prominent features or associations; 
Trapper, Steep Wall, Wolf Track, and Goose 
Honk campsites. 

Along with the scenery, food, swims, 
and other events of this trip, I wanted to learn 
from observation and experience about ev- 
erything that was happening. I always lis- 
tened to Mike and the others when they were 
explaining or demonstrating aspects of trip 
mechanics. Some ideas were new to me. 

“Every canoe has an automatic tie-up,” 
Mike said, “no matter how high it is pulled up 
on the beach.” 

On another occasion he mentioned the 
wise practice of storing one’s PFD (personal 
flotation device) or life preserver inside the 
tent for the night. 

“If you leave it outside,” he said, “the 
sweat and salt on them attract squirrels and 
chipmunks to chew away.” 

And finally, as Ron was securing a knot 
attached to the kitchen fly, he commented, “If 
all else fails, tie a granny knot.” This knot, of 
course, often pulls apart as compared to a se- 
cure square knot. But a granny is better than 
nothing and may hold long enough to serve 
its purpose. 

The trip went easier with each passing 
day. “I feel stronger and more comfortable 
with my paddling,” I said to Mike on the third 
or fourth day. “It’s not only the paddling,” 
Mike responded, “but you also fall into the fa- 
miliarity of camp life. The routine comes more 
easily and naturally, saving time and energy.” 

Fortunately for us avid canoeists, all of 
Mike’s sage advice, which he dispensed free- 
ly throughout the trip, will be published in 
the book on canoeing and camping that he is 
currently writing. 

Saving time and energy becomes a prime 
goal on such a trip. No one wants to carry the 
same load twice, not if it can be avoided. Un- 
necessary repetition of tasks means wasted ef- 
fort and additional wear and tear, even injury, 
on the body. My routine was to walk ashore 
on the gravel beach, minus the weight of as- 
sorted “stuff,” and then climb to the forested 
shelf to look over potential campsites. After 
wandering around and finding a decent site, 
I would drop my PFD to establish my claim. 
Then I would go back to the beach a couple 
of times, carry my dry bags and other gear to 
the tentsite, and on each return trip grab an 
armful of branches for “kitchen” firewood. 
Mike and Shauna would leave the extra gear 
and food boxes in storage in the tied-up ca- 
noes. We always chose one of the lighter ca- 
noes for our buffet line under the tarp. All of 
us generally took a full canteen of water back 
to our tents for the night, making sure we had 
enough to last us until morning, no one want- 
ed to be caught short at 3am. Denis proved to 
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Upon landing for the night, raising the kitch- 
en fly is the first order of business at the 
campsite. Wendy steadies a canoe pole as the 
rope crew ties down the flaps. 


be expert at filtering the water with his kit, a 
responsibility he generously undertook each 
day for me and a few others. I nicknamed him 
“Gunga Denis” after the water-bearer in Rud- 
yard Kipling’s poem. With Denis on the job I 
never had to emerge from my tent in darkness 
in search of water. 

Mike’s topographical maps were also es- 
sential for making the trip more successful. In 
the morning, at lunch, on the rest stops, and in 
the evening, indeed, at any time he might feel 
the need to consult his 11 topo maps, Mike 
took out his laminated sheets to study for him- 
self or to explain to the group where we were 
or what faced us ahead. Often he linked them 
together for a comprehensive overview. 

Using his color-coded marking system 
he added new symbols and notations to these 
maps, a cumulative record from the first year 
he had paddled this river to the present. For 
each of the six expeditions he had undertaken, 
he had used a different ink color, perhaps red 
for 2008, blue for 2007, and so forth. He re- 
corded the campsites, rapids, log jams, aban- 
doned or active cabins, any data that could 
help make the trip easier and safer. There 
were also mileage distances, time allotments, 
and other information recorded for himself 
and for others. We were always welcome to 
consult the maps. Whenever I crouched down 
to review the maps, Mike provided a running 
commentary, using his finger to point out our 
precise location. 

The Liard, of course, was much 
more than a canoeing, camping, and map- 
reading experience. The Pattersons just as 
easily could have offered this trip as a prime 
fishing excursion. Of the eight in our party 
six were diehard fishermen with licenses they 
had purchased in Whitehorse the day before 
we left. When they weren’t paddling, setting 
up or breaking camp, these stalwarts fished 
almost constantly, reeling in bull trout and 
grayling. On an average day they probably 
caught 40 or 50 fish with a most liberal catch- 
and-release policy. If the fish were hooked 
too deeply and would have died if released, 
we saved them for supper. As the most ardent 
and successful of the group, Mike and Ron 
made it look all too easy. 

When anyone’s line was caught on the 
bottom, a common occurrence, Mike would 
paddle or pole out into midstream and, with a 
few careful tugs at the right angle, would free 
the line. He performed this service so often 
he could have made a comfortable living at 
it. Very few lures were lost. 

On a typical evening the cry would ring 
out from the field kitchen, “Supper’s ready!” 
Aroused from a nap, I would instantly scram- 
ble down the hillside bench to the fly and 
folding chairs. The yellowish bull trout and 


An enormous logjam, piled up over the years, completely blocks the 
main Liard River channel. Avoiding this snarl, Mike seeks a less tan- 


gled alternate route. 


white grayling slabs would still be sizzling 
in the serving pan. We all enjoyed these deli- 
cious hors d’ oeuvres, but my favorite was the 
grayling, its taste exquisite. For one dinner, 
midway through the trip, we dispensed with 
the usual camp fare for an all-we-could-eat 
fish fry. 

Of the many highlights on this expedition, 
a few stand out. At our breakfast gathering on 
the first full day on the Liard, Mike warned us 
about an ordeal we would soon be facing. 

“There is a tremendous log jam ahead 
that blocks passage in the river. The pile-up is 
on a bend with fast water. We'll have to find 
a place to cut through.” 

Within 20 minutes of paddling we 
abruptly pulled out on river right to land on a 
stony bar. The scene downstream looked like 
the aftermath of a hurricane, a piled-up bar- 
rier that Mike had deemed just about impass- 
able. The nature-made barricade had been in 
place for years. Every spring the ice break-up 
had washed down more logs, effectively seal- 
ing any breakthrough passages Mike might 
have created on previous trips. 

As Mike paced around he sighted a non- 
descript backwater overflow with a route 


Probably as a result of a lightning strike 
that sparked a forest fire, this mountain was 
denuded of its vegetation on its slopes and 
summit ridge. 
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through the maze of fallen trees to the main 
channel of the river ahead. This potential 
route, in need of major clearing, constituted 
our best chance. 

“There is no evidence that anyone has at- 
tempted to break through this section this year,” 
Mike said. He picked up his Swedish saw and 
an ax, ready to cut through the tangle. 

As the limbing went on, we on the 
canoe-moving detail were able to advance a 
few precious feet. If the Gordian knot, as it 
were, were not cut here we would be com- 
pelled to attempt an arduous roundabout por- 
tage, with no existing trail in sight. 

We kept gaining slightly as Mike cleared 
away the most cumbersome obstacles. After 
about 20 minutes of this forestry engineering 
we half-lifted, half-slid the canoes through 
a tunnel-like cave with very low clearance 
below a canopy of trunks and spiky branch- 
es. Leaning forward, I ducked my head and 
pressed my chest down on the gunwales. 
After a bit of bumping we broke out into 
open water. The whole operation created a 
45-minute delay. The large party in back of us 
could now utilize the just-cut corridor we had 
pioneered. Once all our canoes were through, 
Mike was elated. 

“This is the toughest section of the whole 
trip,” he said, “and now it’s behind us.” It was 
time for candy bars and swigs of water. 

Two days later we landed at Old Gold 
Creek, the official map name for our camp- 
site. “The creeks on the Liard were pros- 
pected,” Mike told us, “even before the 
Klondike Gold Rush of 1898.” Strolling 
around, I would often see an abandoned ar- 
tifact, perhaps only a rusty nail. I would, 
we all would, wonder about the human 
history behind it. Had the unknown per- 
son purposely left it or lost it? Why had he 
come to this wild country in the first place? 
Undoubtedly to pan for placer gold. Did 
he leave rich or disappointed? Did he die 
here or return safely to civilization? I was 
haunted by these intriguing relics. 

On our rest stops, we often would see an 
abandoned cabin, evidently the onetime ref- 
uge of a trapper, with its log roof sagging or 
collapsing from the weight of years of snow 
and ice. Scattered around the site would be 
tin cans and broken bottles. Within a decade 
or two the cabin might be completely caved 
in and covered with moss and overgrowth, 
obliterating evidence that man had ever been 
there. Many such sites were now lost, des- 
tined only to be archaeological finds some- 
time in the distant future. 
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A streamlet through a blowdown proves to be the only logical way 
to rejoin the Liard River’s main channel. A total group effort, requir- 
ing forty-five minutes of backbreaking work, succeeds in breaking 
through to open water. 


On one stop we gazed at an old scow barge 
with the letters “ALICE MAY” in black paint 
on her stern. It was the same name that Robert 
Service had used for a Lake Laberge derelict in 
his famous poem, “The Cremation of Sam Mc- 
Gee.” The old hulk was probably 40’ long with 
modern iron fixtures and fittings. 

“T first spotted this hulk six years ago,” 
Mike said as we gathered around to listen. 
“Look, it has a primitive wooden raising-and- 
lowering mechanism with notches to lift or to 
lower a motor over rocky sections. The more 
I think about it, the more I doubt that this ves- 
sel was ever launched, just half completed and 
abandoned. Maybe it was intended to be a sup- 
ply boat for the trappers. Who knows?” 

On the river the next day, headed to- 
ward Quartz Creek, we were slowly pad- 
dling along in the late morning, anticipating 
Mike’s call to pull over for lunch. Our canoes 
were reasonably bunched up with the three 
other canoes visible behind us as Mike and 
I looked around periodically to check. “On 
river right,” Mike whispered to me, “there’s 
a bear.” Sure enough. On the bank, an adult 
black bear was ambling along on all fours 
among the poplar trees. Bears have poor eye- 
sight and he had not seen us. To compen- 
sate, they have a strong sense of smell plus 
excellent hearing. For me, and indeed for all 
of us, the initial reaction on seeing a bear is 
not fear. The brain requires a split second to 


Fishing therapy available at every stop. Well 
into the evening, Ron and Mike cast for fish. 
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Emergency use only. A trapper’s cabin at 
Scurvy Creek is supplied and stocked with a 
woodpile in anticipation of winter. With faith 
that summer visitors will respect his property, 
he left the door open. 


grasp what one’s eyes are seeing. Only then 
can the mind focus on what to think and how 
to react. 

Mike raised his arm in a pre-arranged 
animal-sighting signal to alert the others 
in back, no talking, no paddling, no move- 
ment, just drifting in silence. Still oblivi- 
ous to our presence, the animal noncha- 
lantly waded into the river and began 
bear-paddling across, probably 30’ in front of 
our canoe. With little effort, bears are excel- 
lent swimmers, with its head and shoulders 
high over the water, the bear cruised toward 
the opposite bank. The current was pulling 
him downstream, making it highly improb- 
able that he would, even if he saw us, power 
himself upstream to attack. The bear landed 
and strolled upstream, continuing his lei- 
surely pace. Then, by chance, he turned his 
head and saw us, with a fixed defiant stare. 
Within a second he twisted around and dis- 
appeared into the brush. In all my years in 
the outdoors, I had never experienced a more 
dramatic bear sighting. 

That evening at our Quartz Creek camp- 
site, Mike walked downstream for some 
after-supper fishing. His work for the day 
was done, allowing him time for relaxation. 
Our camp was at rest as the sun started to 
climb up the cliff wall across the river, finally 
leaving the cliff face in shadow. On my own 
shake-down-the food hike, I followed Mike 
until he disappeared around a bend. But sud- 
denly he reappeared, heading in my direction 
and gesticulating with his hands. He point- 
ed across the river to an immature black bear 
strolling upstream in and out of the heavy 
timber. Using his professional bear-mat- 
ing call, Mike held forth with assorted half- 
whistle/half-grunt sounds, but the bear didn’t 
respond. Just opposite our camp the bear 
bolted into the woods and up a hill, disap- 
pearing for good. 

“He had been planning to cross,” Mike 


“The Minefield” is a winding three-quarter- 
mile stretch of stacked-wood “blockhouse” 
islands, augmented annually with more de- 
bris. A canoeist’s miscalculation here almost 
certainly would be fatal. 
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Loading the canoes on a clear, sunny morn- 
ing. The anticipation of paddling another day 
on this beautiful river fosters great joy and 
high morale among the canoeing party. 


told me, “but then he hesitated.” We were 
never in any danger, nor was the bear; it was 
a stand-off. 

The next morning dawned as another 
beautiful, sunny day. We sat under the kitch- 
en tarp finishing a leisurely breakfast and our 
gear was down at the gravel beach loading 
area since we were ready to break camp. I 
was about to head for my abandoned tentsite 
for a final “policing of the area” to retrieve 
anything I might have left behind, a habit car- 
ried over from my Army days. 

When I glanced in that direction a large, 
cinnamon-colored bear was sniffing around 
my tentsite. My initial reaction in that first 
split second was recognition, then came fear. 
“There’s a bear,” I said to the others, as if re- 
lating a simple fact. The bear must have come 
from the woods as no one had seen him swim 
across the river. As I reached for my camera, 
the bear disappeared, with a twist of his body 
and a scamper into the woods. 

Ahalf hour later, back on the river and in 
my bow seat, I felt relatively relaxed. “Let’s 
say,” I asked Mike, “that bear had come by 
earlier when I was in my sleeping bag. What 
would have happened?” 

“The bear would have done nothing. He 
would have moved on. Bears hate human odor.” 

As I reflected on what I had learned in 
the past from various outdoor experts, Mike’s 
evaluation made sense. The Yukon bear we 
had just seen was a black bear with a vari- 
ant cinnamon color, not a more aggressive 
grizzly. Perhaps we were the first humans the 
bear had ever faced in this wild country. Be- 
ing King of the North among the wild ani- 
mals, akin to the lion’s status in Africa, the 
bear’s only natural enemies are humans. See- 
ing us, an abrupt, unexpected encounter, the 
bear reacted with his own natural instinct of 
fear. By contrast, the bears of Yellowstone, 
Glacier, Great Smoky Mountains, and oth- 
er American and Canadian provincial parks 


Mike’s specialty is discovering new camp- 
sites on his frequent reconnaissances. As the 
rest of the party waited, he and Shauna stum- 
bled upon this superb backwater site with ex- 
cellent access, firewood, and tentsites. 


Perhaps the Noah’s Ark of the Liard? Mike 
believes the mystery barge, Alice May, which 
he discovered on his first trip six years ago, 
was probably never launched. 


are considered tourist attractions. Kids feed 
them treats, even pose with them as Mom- 
and-Dad photographers approach for close- 
up shots. At campgrounds tenters are often 
careless about food disposal so bears soon 
learn to help themselves to easy free meals. 
Over time the once-shy bears lose their pri- 
mordial fear and act more aggressively. Bear- 
human incidents in the national parks reflect 
this breakdown of fear. 

I had previously experienced a simi- 
lar type of wildlife situation on a Northwest 
Territories expedition years earlier when our 
party caught a few Arctic char, a most wel- 
come addition to our day-in, day-out camp 
food of canned chicken, beef, and mac and 
cheese. As we were relishing our fish, our 
guide alerted us to the danger of careless dis- 
posal of fish guts and leftovers. When people 
cater to wildlife, even to curious birds, they 
will pay the price. In that instance gulls were 
landing nearby and approaching as fast and 
as close as they dared, seeking scraps. “These 
birds,” the guide warned, “should be discour- 
aged at all costs. Otherwise they will be def- 
ecating all over the camp. They will wreck 
the place.” 

During the last days of our Liard expe- 
dition I noticed an increasing amount of logs 
and branches strewn at the nose of every is- 
land. In the past I had often been outspoken 
about indiscriminate logging and the harvest- 
ing of large forests. Now I realized how much 
nature, with her annual ice-out breakups, 
bears the blame for destroying billions of 
dollars’ worth of trees, uprooting, smashing, 
and carrying the debris downstream where it 
just rots away in massive pile-ups. 

Mike echoed my comments, “People 
don’t realize that nature herself is responsible 
for the waste of so much timber. Here the log- 
ging companies don’t bother to cut it. Trans- 
portation costs to haul it out of here would be 
too high.” 


Liard River erosion at work. The sand bluff 
rises as a sheer cliff across the river from our 
campsite. According to Denis’s GPS device, 
the cliff is 230’ high. 


On one of the last mornings of the trip we 
swung back and forth on a wide, meandering 
river, now essentially a huge braided stream. 
Long-abandoned cliffs, which the Liard had 
eroded relentlessly in its more youthful days, 
stood on either side at a quarter-mile distance. 

As we approached a shallow area I 
knew, from my earlier perusals of Mike’s 
maps, that major hazards lay ahead. Years 
ago trunks with sharp-pronged branches had 
lodged periodically in the muck and gravel. 
Anchored down, they had served as barriers 
to catch and retain more and more of the logs 
floating by. Over the years these barricades 
had evolved into huge, blockhouse-like is- 
lands, probably 10-15’ high. 

“T call this section, ‘The Minefield,’ Mike 
said. “If you ever veered over into that mess it 
would be all over. There would be no chance of 
self-rescue or even assisted rescue.” 

Mike had no need to elaborate further. 
Gripping our paddles firmly, we canoed with 
a fast, nine-mile current pushing us through 
a gauntlet lined with these imposing “block- 
houses.” In a way, these log barriers were in- 
finitely more dangerous than any bear one 
might encounter. Finally we broke through to 
fairly wide water, leaving behind the wood- 
en hazards. If any foolhardy paddlers ever 
crashed along this stretch, they would pass 
into legend as canoeists who mysteriously 
disappeared, never to be found. 

On the last morning I felt no elation 
at all as I rolled up my tent and my plastic 
groundcloth and carried my gear down to the 
riverbank. I had become thoroughly attuned 
to what Mike referred to as “Yukon time.” 
Always gifted with the appropriate phrase, 
Mike explained, “Yukon time is when we 
get there.” In a few hours, at our take-out, I 
would be returning to wristwatch time. 

In all honesty, though, it was probably 
time for us all to return to civilization, for a 
variety of reasons. For me, the signal was a 
stuck zipper on my tent flap, sand had locked 
it in place. For Mike it was a minor medical 
problem of pain in his left elbow and shoulder. 
He never complained, but a few days of rest 
would be most beneficial for him. As Shauna 
told me, “We are paddling 30,000 strokes a 
day, or 300,000 for the whole Liard trip. In a 
season, Mike and I paddle 1,600,000 strokes.” 


Portrait of a happy man. Mike has always 
said that his second career as a river guide 
has been more enjoyable and fulfilling than 
his first job as a corporate engineer. 


Such a count takes its toll on muscles and ten- 
dons. For his part, Udo had to be back in Ger- 
many for his classes within a few days. 

Another obvious consideration was evi- 
dent all around us, the leaves of the poplars 
and birches were already crinkling and turn- 
ing yellowish. “It will be fall here in another 
two weeks,” Mike said. The canoeing season 
in the Yukon was rapidly coming to an end. 
“In Alaska, when I was up there years ago,” 
I responded, “the locals kept referring to 
‘termination dust,’ that is, snow. When the 
first snow arrives, the summer workers head 
back home to the ‘lower Forty Eight,’ their 
seasonal employment over.” 

Once we were back on the river on that 
final morning, the meandering Liard’s many 
tributaries had now swollen the river to a 
half-mile width. The current was so powerful 
that it had recently sliced through an oxbow 
to create a new, relatively straight slot. “A 
few years ago, we paddled that whole wind- 
ing stretch,” Mike said. “This new route cuts 
off two or three miles.” 

After a two-hour paddle I saw the Alas- 
ka Highway Bridge in the distance. This stark 
reminder of civilization was almost as much 
of a shock as seeing another bear. From our 
vantage point, the steel frame on the horizon, 
with toylike cars and trucks, resembled an 
Erector set. The old structure looked as if it 
had remained unchanged since the US Army 
Corps of Engineers had welded it in place 
back in 1942. 

I would soon be leaving this great riv- 
er. The prospects of a hot shower, restaurant 
meals, a motel bed, and electric lights offered 
little in comparison to what we had experi- 
enced for the past ten days. 

The Liard had given us everything; wil- 
derness, fishing, companionship, and even the 
Northern Lights, a gift we could never hope 
to repay. We thrived on this pristine fresh- 
ness. Our spirits were incredibly high but this 
euphoria could not last forever. On an earlier 
Arctic trip the expedition leader, doubling as 
team doctor, had explained, “You enjoy bet- 
ter health on these trips than you would at 
home.” His assistant elaborated, ““The whole 
human system is so geared up and intensi- 
fied for the day-to-day physical and mental 
challenges of such a trip that you ignore and 
overcome any minor health problems.” The 
survival instinct prevails. 

The Far North rivers enjoy a special dis- 
tinction. I had asked Udo about the possibil- 
ity of taking a similar trip in Germany or, for 
that matter, in other parts of Europe. With an 
Old World weariness in his eyes he just shook 
his head. ‘“‘There, all the riverfront land is in 
private hands and public campsites are few. 
There aren’t any campsites strung together at 
intervals to support such a trip.” For that rea- 
son Udo keeps returning to the Far North for 
its hundreds, even thousands, of miles of free 
riverbank campsites with virtually no compe- 
tition for the vacancies. 

I only heard two discouraging words on 
the whole trip. At breakfast one morning I 
saw Denis with his plate piled with food. “It’s 
Sunday, Denis,” I said. “No swearing today.” 
“Oh, hell,” he replied with a grin. 

In this immense, sprawling land one 
cannot become discouraged, at least not for 
long. That theme has been a hallmark of this 
region. More than a century ago every gold 
prospector always held out hope that his bo- 
nanza strike was somehow destined to hap- 
pen. Those hardy fellows, overcoming their 
initial disappointments when the first panned 


creeks failed to yield pay dirt, scrambled over 
the hillsides time and again to explore yet an- 
other creek where, with any luck, they might 
finally find nuggets. Success and riches sure- 
ly would await them at the next creek, or the 
next one after that, a cycle without end in a 
most heroic, tantalizing quest. 

For us on the Liard, we likewise re- 
mained confident and upbeat as we paddled 
onward to discover, around the next bend, 
a perfect campsite, a superb fishing stretch, 
a rapids, a bear, even a bit of gold that had 
eluded the old-timers. In the Yukon there is 
always a vague promise of future good for- 
tune in the air, surely a holdover from the 
Gold Rush days. You cannot grab hold of this 
optimism and squeeze it in your hand, but 
you know it is there. 

A rogue river with a personality all its 
own, the Liard “does its own thing,” gleefully 
abandoning old channels and establishing new 
ones. How I wish I could live with the same 
sense of freedom and independence that this 
river flaunts. Roll on, Liard, roll on forever. 


Practical Information 
for Liard River Trips 


One outfitter is currently available. 
For his services, contact: 

Mike Patterson, Master Maine Guide 
Wilds of Maine Guide Service, Inc 
192 Congress St 
Belfast, ME 04915 
Tel/Fax (207) 338-3932 
Website: www.wildsofmaine.com 
Email: info @ wildsofmaine.com 


For the services of Kluane Airways, Ltd, 
and Inconnu Lodge, contact: 
Warren LaFave 
Inconnu Lodge/Kluane Airways 
Box 29008 OK Mission RPO 
Kelowna, BC, Canada V1 W 4A7 
Tel (250) 860-4187 
Fax (250) 860-8894 
Website: www.inconnulodge.com 
Email: info@inconnulodge.com 


Areality check looms as we head for the take- 
out at the Alaska Highway, above the hamlet 
of eae Liard. 
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The International Scene 

Those who own ships that pass through 
pirate-busy areas may take out suitable insur- 
ance to cover a ransom, but one expert warned 
there may not be a payout in the case of a hi- 
jacking if the insurer can claim the ship was 
“unseaworthy.” And that includes not taking 
“enough” precautions against piracy such as 
crew training or providing some of the anti- 
piracy equipment that is available. 

Insurers could be liable for criminal pro- 
ceedings if they interfere in emergency situ- 
ation by urging a master not to sign a LOF 
(Lloyd’s Open Form) and the emergency turns 
into a tragedy and an investigation finds the 
underwriter responsible for a critical delay. 

The contract for one phase of the con- 
struction of anew Panama Canal was award- 
ed to Grupos Unidos por el Canal, a consor- 
tium headed by a Spanish company. The $3.1 
billion bid was $1 billion lower than the next 
lowest bid and $363,000 under the Canal Au- 
thority’s own estimate. An American mem- 
ber of the consortium will design the gates 
for the new locks. Ominously, there were re- 
ports that the Spanish firm was having some 
financial troubles. 


Thin Places and Hard Knocks 

Ships sank or tried to: Authorities im- 
mediately demanded that the owners come 
up with a plan to limit any environmental 
damage after the iron ore-laden Asian For- 
est sank near the fair weather buoy off New 
Mangalore Port in India. Thirteen crewmem- 
bers had been picked up from lifeboats and 
five officers were taken off the ship. 

Distress signals were received from the 
stone-carrying freighter Langeland off Swe- 
den, but when rescuers arrived they only found 
life rafts and assorted flotsam. Six died. 

About 100 miles off South Africa the 
badly listing bulker Joannis NK carried 22,500 
tonnes of sugar with it when it sank just two 
hours after rescuers took off the crew of 20. 

Ships collided or allided: Probably due 
to low visibility during a typhoon assaulting 
Macau, the tugboat Tai Meng No. 5 collided 
with a sampan which capsized. One woman 
died later while six men were injured. 

In Bangladesh, the tanker Sulu Wind col- 
lided with the anchored tanker Chang An / in 
Chittagong’s outer anchorage. No reports of 
anything exciting in the way of spills or dam- 
ages but the Chang An 1 was reported to have 
been under arrest. 

The Chinese heavy-lift ship Zhen Zua 
27, which had just delivered three container 
cranes in Sao Paulo, Brazil, hit the berthed 
small ferry FB-24, damaging it and two of 62 
vehicles it was carrying. Less than 24 hours 
earlier at the same port the ferry(?) Brisa- 
Mar collided with a tug. No injuries. 

Ships ran aground: The Panama-flagged 
cargo ship Full City ran aground on a small 
island off Norway’s southwest coast and im- 
mediately started spewing its bunker oil. 
Many of its crew of 26 Chinese were imme- 
diately evacuated by helicopter. The ship had 
been waiting for permission to enter harbor 
when the anchor dragged. The master was 
charged for not notifying authorities that his 
ship was in a dangerous position. 

The relatively new (three voyages) 
bulker Lake Konpira had multiple problems 
(rudder, lube oil system, ballast tanks, hull, 
and engine) and drifted ashore five miles off 
Gwadar Port in Pakistan. The non-functional 
vessel was last heard of afloat without power 
in the outer anchorage. 
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Beyond the 


Horizon 


By Hugh Ware 


In Japanese waters, the bulker Hanjin 
Brisbane ran aground. No leaks or spills. 

The tanker H. Ismail Kaptanoglu ran 
aground on the Greek island of Kos but man- 
aged to free itself. 

In Saldanha Bay in South Africa the big 
bulker Long Charity grounded next to ex- 
posed rocks but two tugs freed it. 

In southern Massachusetts, the 113’ sail- 
training brig Unicorn with an all-girl crew 
ran aground while transiting Woods Hole and 
was freed by the New Bedford tug Jaguar 
and two SeaTow boats. 

Fire and explosion took a toll: At Dar 
es Salaam, fire gutted the small (499gt) ro-ro 
Pemba while it was undergoing maintenance. 
It was the fourth vessel in under four months 
that had been involved in accidents causing 
loss of life or property in Tanzanian territory. 

In Malaysia, about one mile north of 
Tanjung Lipat, fire burned out the fore part 
of the gasoline-laden tanker Sinar Agra but 
nothing spilled. 

At Tauranga in New Zealand, there was 
a fire in the hold of the bulker STX Daisy 
when the engine of an excavator being used 
to move the cargo of palm kernel caught fire. 

An engine room fire on the 167-teu contain- 
er ship Forum Avarua injured no one but caused 
the ship to be towed to Fiji with damaged cargo. 

Humans got hurt: About 180 miles south 
of Unimak Island south of the Aleutian Chain 
in Alaska, the US Coast Guard couldn’t find a 
crew member who fell off the container ship 
Hyundai Tokyo. 

At Southampton, a crane collapsed across a 
container ship and the operator was badly hurt. 

Six workers at Alang’s ship-breaking 
Plot 24 were suffocated by an engine room 
fire on the ex-MSC Jessica. 

Other events: While in the Strait of Is- 
tanbul the container ship Britain Star had en- 
gine troubles and had to quickly anchor. 

Latvia’s port of Riga was partly evacu- 
ated when workers arriving for work found 
deadly hydrocyanic acid gas leaking and an 
arriving Swedish ferry was diverted from its 
normal docking point. 


Gray Fleets 

At the US Navy submarine base at New 
London, Connecticut, sailors found a 21” 
crack in the exterior topside and a matching 
1” crack in the pressure hull underneath of 
the USS Toledo (SSN 789). Similar inspec- 
tions will be conducted on other subs. The at- 
tack sub had completed an extensive mainte- 
nance period in March. 

India’s first locally built nuclear-pow- 
ered submarine, INS Arihant (Destroyer of 
Enemies), went out on sea trial but delivery 
of the first of six Skorpene-class subs from 
France is expected to be delayed past 2012. 
The design of the Arihant was reported to be 
based on the Soviet Charlie-class submarines, 
one of which India leased in the late 1980s. 

A powerful defense lobby wants Aus- 
tralia’s next 12 submarines to be nuclear- 
powered so they will have the speed and 
range for extended patrols in North Asia. The 
government maintained it had not changed 


its mind because Australia has no nuclear in- 
dustry and supporting nuclear-powered subs 
would be extremely difficult. 

And HMAS Adelaide, one of Australia’s 
two operational Collins-class subs (out of a 
class of six) broke down. Naval authorities 
would not specify why but others speculated 
it had something to do with propulsion. 

Russia is making a brave show, what 
with overflights of US carrier groups and at- 
tack subs patrolling (several hundred miles) 
off the east coast, but its industry cannot 
build new subs as fast as it scraps older ones 
and the nation has apparently abandoned its 
plans to build a half a dozen carriers and es- 
cort ships, even though materials now cost 
far less. Bad planning back in the early 1990s 
and lower prices for Russia’s exported oil are 
the main reasons. And Russia is discussing 
with France the purchase of one of France’s 
Mistral-class amphibious assault vessels. 


White Fleets 

In Belgium at Zeebrugge, Force 10 
(whole gale or storm) gusts broke the bow 
mooring lines to the Queen Mary 2 but the 
tugs Union Emerald and Union Onyx soon 
had the big boat back at the pier. Minor dam- 
ages to both pier and ship. 

In British Columbia, two tugs were 
needed to jerk a dead fin whale from the bul- 
bous bow of the Sapphire Princess when it 
arrived at Vancouver. 

Also at Vancouver, the Oceanic spilled 
some heavy oil. 

Farther south but still on the West 
Coast, US FBI agents were taken out to the 
Carnival Elation by a US Coast Guard cut- 
ter. There they arrested a man for murder. 
He reportedly had killed his wife during a 
domestic altercation onboard. 

In Alaskan waters, a female passenger 
went overboard from the Zaandam. Her body 
was soon found. 

On the Danube River, the Avalon Tran- 
quility failed to live up to its name when it 
smashed into the pier and the historical ves- 
sel Schonbrunn at Linz. The 1912 paddle 
steamer was seriously damaged. 

In Norway, the Spirit of Adventure 
spilled a “large amount” of oil in the famed 
and very scenic Geiranger Fjord and authori- 
ties were most unhappy because it was the 
second spill there in a week (the identity of 
other sinner is unknown). Geiranger Fjord 
has been a World Heritage site since 2005. 

The Voyager of the Seven Seas docked 
at Marseille with 60 of its crew sick with the 
swine flu or H1N1 virus and another 70 show- 
ing signs of the flu. Strangely, no passengers 
were sick and they were allowed to go ashore. 

At Venice, the Ruby Princess was brief- 
ly impounded because it had arrived from 
Greece with five flu-sick passengers. 

The Noordam and Westerdam will be 
among cruise ships that will act as hotels at 
Cape Town, Durban, and Port Elizabeth during 
the 2010 World Cup soccer competition. They 
will be joined at Cape Town by the QE2, which 
may stay for 18 months. The retired vessel will 
probably get there from the Middle East under 
its own power but without passengers. 


Those That Go Back and Forth 

In Tongan waters, the 37-year-old, state- 
owned vehicular ferry Princess Ashika sank 
in spite of its crew bailing with buckets and 
93 people went missing, although 54 were 
rescued. The master was blamed. He said 
he knew the vessel was unseaworthy but felt 


pressured to sail and that rusty loading ramps 
had allowed water onto the lower deck. The 
King left the country the next day and the 
transport minister said he was blameless but 
resigned anyhow. Both a competitor and a 
ship surveyor had looked over the ferry and 
both said it was obviously unseaworthy 

In California, the passenger-less 57’ Bal- 
boa Island car ferry Captain went aground and 
got a 2’ hole in its bow. No fuel was spilled. 

In Canada’s Maritimes, the big ferry At- 
lantic Vision left North Sydney but soon hur- 
riedly returned because of dramatic evidence 
of a fire nobody could find, perhaps because 
of thick black smoke in the boiler room. None 
of the ferry’s 626 passengers were harmed. 

At Dumaguete City Port in the Philippines, 
the Super Ferry 5 rammed its dock hard enough 
to create “millions of pesos” of damage. 

In Greece in the volcanic caldera at San- 
torini, the ro-ro/pax Blue Star J collided with 
the yacht Panorama. Both were detained for in- 
spection but there were no damages or injuries. 

Off Haiti, a “boat” capsized and as many 
as 60 were missing. 

In the Sudan, the Nile, the sinking of a 
boat ferrying women and children across the 
Nile killed 11. 

The ferry Ocean King listed (probably 
due to shifting cargo) and sank off southern 
Leyte but all 121 passengers were saved. 

In Sweden at Nynashamn, fleetmate fer- 
ries Gotlandia I] and Gotland managed to find 
each other in thick fog. Seats were smashed 
in the severe collision but luckily they were 
unoccupied because passengers had grouped 
elsewhere for disembarking. Only 15 people 
were injured, five seriously. Some reports 
stated that a contributor to the collision was 
that the Gotlandia II had to change course to 
avoid a collision with a vessel described as 
the Aulis, which may be a Finnish tug. 

In the Philippines, bomb-sniffing dogs de- 
tected explosives on the ferry Blue Water. Found 
ina washroom, the bombs were improvised from 
ammonium nitrate and nails (for maximum hu- 
man damage) and glass bottles, and were inside 
a sack connected to a detonator. 

Although a veteran Scottish minister 
warned that allowing ferries to travel between 
Ullapool and the Isle of Skye on the Sabbath 
would bring a crime wave to the Isle, many on 
that island greeted the new service with plea- 
sure. At last report there had been no notice- 
able increase in crime, but on that first Sunday 
the ferry Isle of Lewis had exhaust-pipe prob- 
lems and the /sle of Arran was substituted. It 
arrived after dark, carried half as many vehi- 
cles, and was 45 minutes slower. 

In Spain, the ro-ro/pax El Djazair hit the 
dock while at Alicante and 3,000 departing 
passengers then boarded but had to wait on 
board for something like three days until an- 
other ferry arrived. At one point police had to 
use batons to control angry passengers. 

A double-hulled canoe capsized in the 
Pacific nation of Kiribati and 18 went miss- 
ing. The ferry had been on its way from the 
capital city Tarawa to Independence Day cel- 
ebrations on the outlying atoll of Maiana. 

In Indonesia, the ferry Sonde Jaye sank 
one hour after leaving Panjang Strait. Twen- 
ty-nine were rescued by fishermen, two bod- 
ies were found, and “dozens of others” were 
missing, another instance of not knowing 
how many had boarded. The “driver” (mas- 
ter?) and “mechanic” (chief engineer?) were 
charged with negligence leading to death. 

In British Columbia, three large high- 
speed catamaran ferries were built for BC Fer- 


ries but failed to be satisfactory due to high 
fuel consumption and wake issues. These 
Pacificats sat idle for a decade but were re- 
cently bought by an Abu Dhabi shipyard. The 
question now is whether they end up as ultra- 
luxurious gigayachts, a speciality of the yard. 


Legal Matters 

A pilot got ten years in jail for a bad pilot- 
ing job that resulted in the container ship Cos- 
co Busan hitting a San Francisco bridge and 
dumping thousands of gallons of fuel oil. 

The first officer of the Greek-managed 
crude-oil tanker Theotokos was the first per- 
son convicted of violating US anti-pollution 
laws designed to keep invasive species out of 
US water. The master of the same vessel was 
found guilty of other anti-pollution offenses. 


Illegal Imports 

An area of 1,600 square miles was 
searched for survivors of a leaky immigrant 
boat from Haiti. At least 79 were missing, 
nine were dead, and 113 were rescued, most 
from a coral reef. The vessel was estimated to 
be a freighter between 30’ and 50’ long. 

Venezuela closed a shipping office at 
Puerto Caballo and arrested 13 office workers 
after 1.26 tonnes of cocaine were seized there. 


Metal-Bashing 

The 300 ship scrapping yards world- 
wide are at 80% of capacity and that may 
drop scrap prices below $200 per Idw. The 
industry is now worth $2 billion and 95% of 
all deals are in cash. 

In conformance with United Nations 
Resolution 1874, Italy stopped the sale of 
two luxury yachts to the family of North Ko- 
rean dictator Kim Jong-Il. 

Some shipyards had bad days. The Dan- 
ish ro-ro ferry Tor Fressia was in drydock 
being lengthened by insertion of a new mid- 
section, but when the bow section was be- 
ing towed forward it flopped over against the 
drydock’s wall. A second try was successful. 

In Nova Scotia, the newbuild small cruise 
ship Pearl Mist failed sea trials and it will not en- 
ter service until May 2010, too late for the spring 
cruises. Building of a sister was canceled. 

In the Philippines at Consolacion on 
Cebu, the ro-ro/pax Tacloban Princess was 
so badly damaged by fire while being dry- 
docked that it can no longer be repaired and 
will be scrapped. 


Nature 

At the end of World War II, no-longer- 
needed munitions were dumped into the sea 
worldwide. Now NOAA is monitoring un- 
derwater currents at two dumping sites off 
Pokai Bay on Oahu in the Hawaiian Islands 
and the US Army Corps of Engineers may 
start recovering some ordnance next year 
using underwater robots. 

NOAA scientists have demonstrated 
that radar satellites can detect tsunamis in 
the open ocean by changes in the sea surface 
texture. The new technique may supplement 
warnings from tsunami-sensing buoys and 
other sources. 

While pushing or towing a barge on the 
Volga near the town of Oktyabrsk the tank barge 
Belskaya-75 being pushed by the Russian tug- 
boat Shlyuzovoi-130 ran aground and dumped 
nine tonnes of its cargo of 4,500 metric tons of 
oil. Officials had originally estimated the spill 
at only two tonnes and damage was estimated 
at 14 million rubles (over $450,000). 

Rogue waves may be ten times more 


prevalent than thought and can exist in coast- 
al waters as well as far at sea. 


Nasties and Territorial Imperatives 

Why should there be an aura of mystery 
about a Maltese-flagged bulker managed by a 
Finnish firm that is carrying a cargo of Finn- 
ish wood products to Algeria? Routine, sure- 
ly! Off the Swedish islands of Oland and Got- 
land, about ten masked men impersonating 
Swedish police reportedly seized the cargo 
ship Arctic Sea and held it for about 12 hours 
before disappearing in a high-speed inflat- 
able. The 15 Russians on board the ship said 
they were tied up and beaten and the invaders 
had searched the ship, damaged some com- 
munication equipment, and removed some 
items. The ship then continued its voyage 
southward, was spotted off Portugal about 
six days later, and then it simply disappeared. 
Searching parties included Russian assets of 
four warships from the Black Sea fleet, two 
nuclear submarines, and satellites. The best 
guess was that the ship was hijacked, may 
carry a hidden and high-value cargo, and was 
somewhere in the Atlantic. As this column is 
written (August 20), there are reports that the 
ship was spotted several hundred miles from 
the Cape Verde Islands. By the way, the Arc- 
tic Sea is a member of a class of 22 vessels, 
four of which have had serious stability prob- 
lems such as capsizing. 

Piracy off Somalia continued much as 
before. Ships were grabbed and eventually 
released after payment of ever-increasing 
ransoms, etc. Russian Navy experts estimat- 
ed that there were more than 5,000 pirates 
operating off the two coasts of Somalia. That 
navy has supplied several anti-piracy war- 
ships and they have had some successes. 

Much of what happens in Nigeria is un- 
reported but five oil workers were charred to 
death when Nigerian militants attacked ten 
pipes on a Lagos harbor pier at night. There 
was a firefight with Nigerian naval forces but 
they were overpowered and dynamite was 
used to blast a pipe manifold. 

Basque separatists were blamed for a 
bomb blast on the island of Mallorca that 
killed two police officers, wounded about 65, 
and closed the seaports of Palma and Alcudia. 

On the Amazon River, six armed bandits 
boarded the small luxury cruise ship Aqua 
and robbed 24 passengers of their valuables. 


Odd Bits 

The US Coast Guard buoy tenders Spar, 
Sycamore, Elderberry, Maple, Hickory, Antho- 
ny Petit, and Fir and the Canadian buoy tender 
Provo Wallis assembled at Juneau, Alaska, for 
the annual 17" District Buoy Tender Olym- 
pics, a week of training and competition. 

Brazil did not take kindly to other na- 
tions’ rubbish being sent to its shores for dis- 
posal and sent 89 containers (or 1,700 tonnes) 
of dead batteries, used syringes, dirty diapers 
or nappies, rotten food, and other “things” 
back to England from where the containers 
had been shipped. 

Hydrogen sulphide is a deadly gas that 
can, under some circumstances, be released in 
large quantities while drilling for oil. Ten un- 
usual vessels are now in service in the Caspian 
Sea to rescue workers. Each of the Ice Break- 
ing Emergency Escape Vessels has a wheel- 
house at each end, can hold 380 people in a 
pressurized gas-free environment, and has en- 
gines that can operate for one hour without re- 
course to the outside atmosphere by using air 
supplied by a Combustion Air System. 
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We left the Independent Seaport Muse- 
um in Philadelphia early Monday morning on 
June 22, bound for New England. Capt Rick, 
Dan McGrath, and I wind our way through 
the 4am darkness past the myriad lights of 
barges, buoys, tugs, and anchored ships. Af- 
ter several hours the sky begins to lighten. 
We pass many familiar sites on the Delaware 
River including Pea Patch Island and the 
looming Salem nuclear plant. The lower Del- 
aware is almost glassy, dolphins lazily break- 
ing the surface around E/f. As we near Cape 
May, the ferry crosses our bow and it’s time 
to don our foul weather gear as the skies turn. 
We chart a long conservative course around 
the Cape May Shoals. One was named “Pris- 
sy Wick’s Shoals” (I need to look up the story 
behind that name)! 

Asea turtle with a head as big as a canta- 
loupe pops its head up and seems to wonder, 
after viewing E/f, what century it is. Ared sun 
somehow finds a break in the clouds, mak- 
ing a last-minute appearance before setting. 
It’s dark before we drop anchor near the Cape 
May Coast Guard Station at the end of a long 
17-hour day. 

The next morning Capt Rick deftly ma- 
neuvers E/f around a very tight dead end 
channel so we can fuel up. We pass a fleet 
of very seaworthy looking commercial fish- 
ing vessels, good to see them surviving. The 
leg to Atlantic City is a much shorter run. 
We have the anchor set by happy hour, right 
next to our friend Alan on his schooner Green 
Dragon, which is also bound for Mystic Sea- 
port, Connecticut. After much good conver- 
sation night falls and the casinos put on their 
spectacular display of lights. 

In the early morning there is a very odd, 
low, gray cloud encircling the casinos, as if 
the cigarette smoke oozed out and lingered to 
remind us of a long night of sinning and gam- 
bling. Wednesday is a long run up the Jersey 
coast, but since we started early there’s still 
some light left when we set anchor in Grave’s 
End Bay, near the foot of the Verrazano Nar- 
rows Bridge. Dan gets some great nighttime 
photos of the bridge and lights. 

We plan the next day carefully, timing 
the tides and currents just right to pass through 
the infamous Hell Gate and to get a push out 
Long Island Sound. We motor through busy 
New York Harbor past a long line of oil tank- 
ers at anchor, the Statue of Liberty, and Ellis 
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Elf Makes 
Triumphant 
Return to 
New England! 


By Don Shaffer 
Photos by Dan McGrath 
(Reprinted from The Helm, Newsletter of 
the Classic Yacht Restoration Guild, Inc) 


Island. I’ve sailed through here before on the 
tall ship Californian for Opsail 2000 and it is 
no less spectacular this time, but the skyline 
has changed. We cruise up the East River un- 
der renowned bridges in sight of the Empire 
State Building, the United Nations, and oth- 
er famous landmarks. We time Hell Gate just 
right, passing easily through its jaws, and glide 
out toward the Sound past Riker’s Island, La- 
Guardia Airport, and the US Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy on King’s Point. We make good 
progress on the Sound and anchor just inside 
the channel at Clinton, Connecticut. 

On Friday, we have only a half-day’s run 
to Mystic Seaport. Soon a thick fog sets in and 
we’re running blind. The long deep foghorn 
of a large ship looms in the distance, getting 
closer and closer. Nerves are a bit frayed. Do 
they see us (radar)? We sure as hell can’t see 
them. Soon after that ship’s horn finally be- 
gins to fade in the distance, we hear another 
large ship’s horn approaching. We have been 
passing in front of two shipping channels, 
one coming out of the Connecticut River and 
the other out of New London. Finally we get 
to more shallow water behind Fisher’s Island 
but still must keep a vigilant watch as smaller 
boats appear abruptly out of the fog. 

We are nearing the narrow Mystic chan- 
nel when suddenly a lighthouse on a rocky 
outcrop appears very close by. We are exactly 
where we should be, but for a moment it seems 
alarmingly close. We wind our way through 
the narrow channel past the quaint village of 
Noank and under the drawbridge at Mystic. 
This definitely looks like New England! 

We take our place at the Mystic Wooden 
Boat Show among dozens of gorgeous ves- 
sels, but Elf stands out even among these 


beauties. We are kept very busy the next 
few days telling E/f’s story and answering 
the sometimes very detailed questions from 
hundreds of admirers. Thankfully, Tira and 
Rob Mitchell arrive from back home so we 
get a break and have time to see all the fas- 
cinating boats and exhibits. Also, Bill Sontag 
and Debbie try to troubleshoot the electronics 
(AIS). We networked like mad, making con- 
nections that I’m sure will prove very valu- 
able for future E/f journeys in New England. 
The enthusiasm from Elf’s admirers is inspir- 
ing. I am disappointed we are not venturing 
to Narragansett Bay and beyond on this trip, 
but E/f’s engine is not well and we soon need 
to begin winding our way home. But there 
were to be more adventures in store for us. 

Dan got off at Mystic and Carol Nie- 
mand shipped on as crew. There’s not much 
privacy on Elf below decks but we worked 
things out rather well. Our next stop was 
across the Sound to Sag Harbor, nestled in 
the outer forks of Long Island. Nearing the 
breakwater numerous megayachts announced 
that we were in the Hamptons, playground of 
celebrities and the rich and famous. We were 
invited aboard a beautifully-restored Alden 
schooner for cocktails. The owner recog- 
nized immediately that E/f was something 
special. Aside from being an obviously very 
successful contractor and looking kind of 
like Richard Gere, he was very knowledge- 
able about classic yacht restoration. Winter- 
time he charters the yacht in the islands and 
makes it available for photo shoots. He relat- 
ed how his skipper called him once to com- 
plain, “There are seven nearly naked Victo- 
ria Secret models running amuck on board.” 
Everyone laughed incredulously and I sensed 
Rick’s imagination running wild, pondering 
EIf’s imminent glamorous future. 

Next was a short hop to Greenport 
with a visit to an old boatyard full of clas- 
sic yachts in various stages of restoration. We 
get an early start next morning to shoot with 
the current through Plum Gut on the way to 
Port Jefferson. The wind and waves being on 
our nose (again) and taking on some green 
water over the bow, we alter plans and steer 
course back across the Sound to the Con- 
necticut side, allowing us to set some sail and 
make better time. We alight in the small port 
of Branford. The folks at the Branford Yacht 
Club extend us wonderful hospitality, run- 
ning Carol to the store for supplies, offering 
us food and a place to tie up for the night. 
Numerous members visit E/f, reminding us 
again that New Englanders seem to have a 
much greater appreciation for classic yachts 
than those elsewhere. 

The following day we cut back across the 
Sound to Oyster Bay, Long Island. The Seawa- 
nhaka Yacht Club (SYC) extends us privileges, 
offering us a mooring. We have cocktails on 
the expansive portico with a long sweeping 
view of Oyster Bay Harbor. Inside I’m trans- 
fixed by the large paintings of sail races, the 
trophy case, and half-hull model room. On the 
tennis courts, at tables with white tablecloths, 
we feast like royalty at their “Salty Dog” buf- 
fet. Greatly enhancing this memorable experi- 
ence, I found myself considering the role SYC 
played in the early development of yacht rac- 
ing in America, and the significant connec- 
tions to Elf’s genealogy. 

Founded in 1871, SYC (in contrast to 
the New York Yacht Club) espoused Corin- 
thian yachting. They played a large part in 
developing racing rules and in promoting 
more seaworthy racing yachts. Key mem- 


bers of SYC championed the advantages 
of the British cutters over American “skim- 
ming dishes.” The cutter craze of the 1880s 
climaxed in “compromise sloops,” including 
three Burgess-designed, Lawley-built Ameri- 
ca’s Cup winners and yachts like Elf. 

We next run down the Sound under beau- 
tiful fair weather toward the distant Manhat- 
tan skyline. Cruising alongside Manhattan’s 
skyscrapers and on through New York Har- 
bor under bright blue skies is no less exhila- 
rating then previous sails. We anchor in the 
Atlantic Highlands, behind Sandy Hook. 

We set out the next day for a long run to 
Atlantic City. Our course points directly into 
fresh winds and 6’-8’ seas so our progress 
is very poor. We set sail, tacking far off the 
coast, but on the return tack find we made little 
progress. We head into it again but find that al- 
though Elf can obviously take this abuse, our 
speed is reduced to between 0.7-1.2 kts. The 
GPS tells us at this rate we will arrive at our 
destination at 5am! Carol is pale and chilled 


and we’re all pretty wet. Rick makes the dif- 
ficult decision to turn back and run with it. It 
is 15nm ahead to Barnegat and 17nm back to 
the Highlands. But it soon becomes obvious 
that this is the right decision as we are running 
comfortably with the weather, surfing down 
waves at over 7kts. We make it back behind 
Sandy Hook shortly after dark. 

Tuesday’s weather is much improved. 
We glide through Absecon inlet under the 
glamorous lights of Atlantic City in the dark. 

Wednesday morning we find the engine 
won’t start. We spend several days trying to 
fix it. Finally, on the third day a mechanic 
officially pronounces the Westerbeke dead. 
There are far worse places than Atlantic City 
to be stranded. The nice folks at Kamerinan’s 
Marina are very empathetic. 

We head out for Cape May on Satur- 
day with the dinghy acting as yawl boat 
pushing us alongside. We make surprising- 
ly good progress with dolphins accompa- 
nying us, and anchor in front of the Coast 


Guard station in time for happy hour. We 
hang out at Cape May for a couple of days 
waiting for a relief crew. We have a nice 
long walk around town and back. Rick 
cooks up a great meal of fresh scallops. 
Did I mention that we eat really well on 
Elf? Of course, those who know Capt Rick 
won’t be the least surprised at that. Falling 
behind schedule four days means Carol and 
I need to return home. The relief crew, Dan 
and his friend Ted, help Elf on the last leg 
home, up the Delaware River, through the 
C&D Canal to the Sassafras. 

This return journey to New England wa- 
ters for Elf ends a hiatus of many decades. 
Fundraising for a new engine is now of para- 
mount importance for E/f’s continuing mis- 
sion. A reliable engine is essential for mak- 
ing an ambitious, distant schedule of events. 
Thanks for the adventure, E/f: 

(All photos taken by Dan on the trip 
may be seen at: www.flickr.com/photos/ 


pieball/collections/72157621885895714/ 
Pas 
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Because of the passage of time and the 
passings of people, many may not remem- 
ber the story of the Sindia but others may 
have read about it on thesindia.com website, 
that fascinating story of the 329” steel-hulled, 
four-masted sailing barque which ran aground 
in the very early hours of December 15, 1901, 
a mere 150 yards from the beach of Ocean 
City, New Jersey, in the United States. 

She was traveling from Japan headed for 
New York and sailing off the New Jersey coast 
under full canvas when she came to sudden 
rest in the sand after losing her way in a storm. 
Over the years that followed the wreck of the 
Sindia sank deeper and deeper into the sand 
and water and several attempts to recover her 
failed. In 1969 the wreck and the area in which 
she lay was designated as an official historical 
site by the State of New Jersey. 
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He Re-Created 
the Sindia 


By Mark Steele 
With Photos by Anthony Hunt 


You would think that there would be 
several scale models around of the ill-fated 
ship, but aside from one in the Ocean City 
Historical Museum in New Jersey I can find 
no other, that is other than the one created 
over a period of 14 years in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, by my perfectionist friend and skilled 
model shipwright, Ian Hunt, which this arti- 


cle is about. It is a model of immense size and 
incredible, almost unbelievable, detail and is 
perhaps the finest one ever made of this ves- 
sel, or for that matter ever likely to be made. 

Nine thousand, two hundred and six 
hours went into the making of this 10’6” 
(or 3.2m) model, at the time of photography 
leaving only the keel to be attached before an 
October one-off launching and embracing by 
the water. 

This Sindia, without her detachable sail- 
ing keel, is 91lbs (40 kilos), a substantial 
weight and you would hardly take her over- 
seas on an aeroplane as excess baggage! In 
fact, getting the model into a truck for trans- 
port to the launching site may require a me- 
chanical hoist unless there are helpers each not 
in any way concerned about getting a hernia. 

I have the first photograph sent to me by 
Tan of him standing by the hull and holding it 
towards the sky, was that a sign of high ex- 
pectations I wondered at the time, or some 
private signal that the builder considered that 
the build would be a very tall upward (and 
lengthy) task? 

The hull is built with 28 frames, 16 
stringers, plus three watertight bulkheads that 
divide it into five separate compartments. I 
think that Ian may have wanted to ensure that 
no damn sandbank or rising tide was ever go- 
ing to sink his Sindia. I reflect on the weight 
of the model here and use the rather crude 
Kiwi saying, “built like a brick sh**house,” 
but in the case of Ian Hunt’s square-rigger 
she is far from that and is, instead, a “ship- 
house” of great beauty. 

The model’s hull is planked with 480’ 
(146m) of “%” kauri pine and decked with 
369’ (121m) of kauri planking laid on a “6” 
waterproof ply deck. The patience, skill, a 
steady hand, and good eyesight needed in the 
construction by Ian, I believe, needs stress- 
ing. On the patience side there is the time tak- 
en before the model would be completed, the 
steady hand requirement does not need ex- 
plaining but can be linked to the highly in- 
tricate work such as the 234 belaying pins, 
each one lathe-turned from standard pop riv- 
ets and filed to shape, and the attaching of the 
ship’s ratlines to the shrouds requiring 1,510 
clove hitches that needed two pairs of twee- 
zers plus use of a magnifier. 

Each of the Sindia’s four lifeboats are 
built exactly like the original, clinker planked, 
internally each one fitted with stringers, 
frames, thwarts, hooks, knees, and spread- 
ers, each boat with six handshaped oars, one 
slightly longer steering oar, rudder, and sepa- 
rate tiller, mast, rope, and wooden bailer, and 
they float and sail. 

There is so much more, like the brass 
anchors that can be dropped using the anchor 
release gear, the deck-mounted cargo winch- 
es with 105 similar parts (and there are three 
of them!), the anchor windlass buried below 
the foredeck and with 84 separate compo- 
nents that took three months to build, and the 
complicated Harland & Wolff patent design 
rigging screws and chainplates that attach the 
rigging to the hull, 96 of them in total. 

In my opinion, this one, absolutely mag- 
nificent, hand-built-by-one-man scale model 
of the Harland & Wolff built barque Sindia 
represents an achievement par excellence in 
the world of model shipbuilding where good 
things take time and all the other attributes 
needed by the model shipwrights on this 
planet of ours. Ian Hunt, I am impressed be- 
yond belief, I am proud to be your friend and 
I salute your achievement 


We had decided living in a cardboard box 
was not an option. Spending the rest of our lives 
camping and traversing the Appalachian Trail 
also just did not seem practical. We, however, 
did not want to become homeless, so here be- 
gins the story of Schemer’s restoration. 

Ed and I have had many life changes. 
We married, had two children, and expected 
to live happily ever after. Life, however, had 
different plans. At the age of ten our youngest 
daughter died. That changed all the rules. 

We then just started to move in all sorts 
of directions as fast as we could, just so we 
didn’t have to think or remember the way life 
had been. We started taking on all types of 
projects, throwing ourselves into the fray, fin- 
ishing them as fast as possible, and then start- 
ing another. Our oldest daughter was dragged 
along in our wake. She really didn’t have a 
choice but we knew we had to keep moving. 
Being a moving target kept the memories and 
pain at bay for all of us. 

The first project was a small catboat 
named Dogwatch (See “The Find,” June 
2009). We finished that project within two 
months and launched it one year after our 
daughter’s death to the day. 

Ed had gone from being a supervisor in 
a printing company with nice benefits to be- 
coming a boat builder. He wanted to and I 
wanted him to. “No regrets,” I said. “I don’t 
want you ever to say, ‘I should have.”” Basi- 
cally he “retired” to boat building at the age 
of 40. He worked for a wonderful man by the 
name of Pert Lowell who ran a boatyard/shop 
on the tidal Parker River in Newbury, Mas- 
sachusetts. Pert taught Ed a whole lot about 
boat building, but mostly he taught Ed that 
boats are meant to be used and not cherished, 
and one saying he was fond of was “you can’t 
sell out of an empty basket.” Ed has since 
used that same saying many times. 

I continued to work as a nurse to provide 
us with health insurance and to make money. 
We also continued restoring boats. It was fun 
and kept us busy, but not busy enough... we 
needed a bigger project. A house. That would 
keep us busier. 

To make a long story short we restored 
that first house and many more after it. We 
were good at it. We were good at being mov- 
ing targets, dodging and ducking as quickly 
as we could. We made a nice income restor- 
ing houses. Our oldest daughter once again 
was caught up in our wake. She was begin- 
ning to think plaster dust in her hair was the 
new conditioner and she was getting really 
good at remembering her new addresses. 

Her saving grace was that she was flex- 
ible, loved us, and soon would be off to col- 
lege so, at least for those next four years she 
would have the same address. She was smart 
enough and lucky enough to qualify for quite 
a few scholarships (which in the near future 


Schemer 


By Sue Hammer 


would become increasingly more important 
to her). These scholarships allowed her to go 
to a good university and live in a relatively 
clean dorm. The stable address and plaster 
dust-free environment would be a unique ex- 
perience for her. 

Soon I stopped working as a nurse and 
joined in working at house restoration full- 
time because, of course, Ed was having much 
more fun than I was. He took care of all the 
woodwork and building and re-building and 
I took care of all the gutting, insulating, plas- 
tering, burning paint, and re-painting. We 
bought houses, fixed them up, and sold them. 
It was a fast paced and lucrative way to avoid 
the re-occurring void. 

We found ourselves investing in specu- 
lative properties in other states and in areas of 
real estate we were unfamiliar with. Taking 
bigger and bigger chances, becoming a faster 
and faster moving target. Which brings us to 
October 19, 1987... BLACK MONDAY. 

We found ourselves without any prop- 
erties saleable at a profit. They did sell... all 
below what we paid for them. We had to sell 
our own home for less then what we owed, 
we had credit card debt, we had all kinds of 
debt. I had to go back to work as a nurse and 
Ed had to go door to door looking for carpen- 
try work. We moved into a rented cottage, we 
could no longer be a moving target, we had to 
face our fears. 

We realized very quickly that we needed 
a roof that was ours. The first thing that came 
to mind was to go back to what we knew and 
could afford, a boat. We needed to create a 
boat that would keep us afloat... so to speak. 

Ed found a boat advertised in MAIB, a 
32’ Gloucester fishing boat with a small cab- 
in. We paid $1,500 for Schemer. The name 
was original and, we thought, under the cir- 
cumstances very appropriate. We motored 
our new home up from Ipswich to the Parker 
River. We spent the first night sleeping in the 
turquoise blue cabin, dreaming about how 
to create a liveaboard out of this tired, paint 
sick, 1950s, wooden, very sad fishing boat. 
We had rescued ourselves from ourselves. 

It was early fall of 1991. We lived in our 
rented cottage. I worked 50-60 hours a week. 
Ed worked periodically for the boat shop 
and picked up what carpentry work came his 
way. We had moved Schemer to the boatyard 
which was connected to the boatshop where 
Ed had spent so many great hours learning 
the skills that had become so important to 
him and ultimately to us. On the weekends 
we started working on Schemer and tore her 


down to her bones. We thought we heard her 
sigh, a sigh of relief. 

The weather was getting colder so Ed 
wrapped the boat up in a blue tarp. Its such a 
pretty color when the sun shines in, it really 
makes you think you are in zippity-doo-dah 
land with a blue bird sitting on your shoul- 
der. We had a small kerosene heater perched 
in what was to be the main salon. We could 
warm our hands... not much else. I started 
above the waterline, he had below plus all the 
cabin work so I guess he had some of above 
the waterline, too. I stripped the paint off the 
hull with a pudding pad sander, 60-grit sand- 
paper, and a lot of determination. That paint 
came flying off that hull. I found the transom 
to be of well-preserved oak and the name 
Schemer had been carved into it. 

I already had decided that would deserve 
gold leaf. It probably should have been sur- 
rounded with flashing neon lights just to be a 
constant reminder to us of our past blunders. 
Not that we really needed reminders when 
our every weekend and day off was filled with 
blood, sweat, and tears. Builds character, right? 

Ed worked in the bilge to sister and 
strengthen the ribs, recreated a below deck, 
built bulkheads to strengthen the topsides, and 
refastened all the creaky and leaky planking. 

Did mention it was getting colder? Also, 
did I mention that particular year we had a 
snow storm every weekend? Boat yards 
don’t get plowed which meant we carried all 
the materials down into the “Tug and Grunt 
Boatyard,” a pet name of Pert’s. We were re- 
ally beginning to understand the true mean- 
ing of the name. Snow drifts were up to our 
waists. If we had planned ahead we could 
have used the plywood as sleds. 

Ed contracted with a local sawmill and 
paid for an oak tree to be sawn up in lengths of 
lumber. That would become the framework of 
our cabin and all the interior and exterior trim 
and doors. He bandsawed all the cabin beams 
to follow the natural curves of the limbs to 
create a rounded cabin top. We were fortunate 
enough to be able to use the boatshop on the 
weekends, it became our workshop. Our funds 
were limited so the side walls were made of 
MDO plywood. The windows were remov- 
able plexiglass panels, we built oak framed 
sliding doors to access the rear cockpit. 

We worked through the winter, spring, 
and part of the summer. The weather was 
not cooperative, snow, sleet, freezing rain. 
We should have had “USPS” emblazoned on 
our foreheads. We really had been baptized 
by Mother Nature and knew every leak in the 
boat before it went in the water. 

We stretched canvas over the cabin roof 
and decks, then screwed on deck rails, paint- 
ed all the decks with a buff color typically re- 
served for catboats, oiled all the new bright- 
work. Ed built a main salon settee with a leafed 
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table. I cut dense foam and made cushion cov- 
ers and throw pillows, this would be sleeping 
space for our daughter on her visits home or 
an occasional visiting friend who enjoyed too 
many glasses of wine. The pilot’s station was 
created by elevating the seat to look out the 
new opening and closing windows that would 
let in the warm salty breezes and keep out the 
cold salty water while underway. 

The footrest was a tiller I had carved for 
Ed for a previous sailboat. She was a heav- 
ily-endowed mermaid I carved out of locust 
(another story), which actually was too top 
heavy for a good balanced tiller but made 
a wonderful footrest. Ed’s father, a master 
electrician, was good enough to volunteer his 
time to rewire the entire boat. 

I was beginning to see a glimmer of 
light, the end of the project was a beckoning 
haze on the horizon. There was a real possi- 
bility of getting this boat in the water by the 
Fourth of July. Ed, on the other hand, was 
suggesting... no, on second thought, I would 
say he was strongly stating something like, 
“no damn way.” We had, he said, to caulk 
the seams, paint the bottom, test the engine, 
fit a bowsprit and anchor, add a mizzen mast 
and steadying sail, there were lines to splice, 
screening to apply to window openings. His 
list went on and on. 

All I could see was the Fourth of July 
fireworks showering over our heads while we 


sat at anchor on a beautiful summer night. All 
he could see was more and more work!!! Ed, 
you are so dark! 

Ed and I have very different approaches 
to work, which in past projects have created 
some degree of tension. I like to be what I call 
“efficient.” Ed calls it “PUSHY.” Ed likes to 
be, 1 guess you could call it “thorough.” I call 
it... careful... PAINSTAKINGLY CAREFUL. 

Have I mentioned we have and had an 
incredible group of friends who, if given 
enough beer and chili, will work into the 
dark of night? A call was placed, the chili 
was made, the beer was bought, and we had a 
bunch of friends, mostly boaters themselves, 
who were able to splice lines, help caulk the 
bottom, help paint the bottom, insert screens, 
test run the engine, help with the bowsprit, 
and pretty much just be good friends helping 
out, having a few good laughs, and in the end 
making the July Fourth launch a true possi- 
bility. I painted the hull with the best grade 
dark green house paint one could buy. Ed set 
the mizzen mast and bent on the sail. Schem- 
er was launched June 19, 1993. 

Schemer became our movable home. I 
love living on a boat because we really have 
to decide what is important. We had a two- 
burner alcohol stove and a grill. We ate very 
well and actually had a couple of dinner par- 
ties. We had a small electric heater that kept 
us pretty comfortable. We had a tiny B&W 


TV. We got three stations and a lot of snow. 
Ed strung antenna wire around the forward 
cabin above where we slept in our giant V- 
berth. The on-screen blizzard became just 
gently falling snow. We tied up to a local ma- 
rina which had showers, electricity, and capa- 
bility to have a land phone line. Cell phones 
had not yet become part of our lives. 

I worked the 7-3 shift. The walk up to 
the shower in the early morning could be 
treacherous, we had to watch out for icy 
docks. I ironed my uniforms on our berth... 
people at work thought I looked pretty clean 
and neat, even if I did live on a boat. Ed, in 
addition to building, did design work and had 
a small portable drawing board on which I 
am sure his drawing had to be compensated 
somewhat for the wave action. His van be- 
came his workshop, it housed all his tools 
and occasionally he had been known to bor- 
row someone’s garage for a day or two. 

Schemer had become our friend, our 
partner, our confidant. She welcomed our 
family and friends, she even became part of a 
wedding party. She provided protection from 
the rain above and the water below. She be- 
haved well in following seas and wind-driven 
waves. She gave us the opportunity to prove 
what we could do and what she could be. She 
gave us much more than shelter... she gave us 
another chance. 
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Are You Moving? 


RikC ° You may have told the Post Office but you didn’t tell us. 
ic oy hcl To assure missing no issues, please notify us six weeks 
President in advance of your moving (including seasonal moves). 


Mail Notification to: 
Classic Yacht Restoration Guild Messing About in Boats 
P.O. Box 237, 685 Pond Neck Road, Earleville, MD 21919 29 Burley St, Wenham, MA 01984-1943 ; 
clf1888@earthlink.net + 410-275-2819 Telephone (978) 774-0906 7—10am or 5—9pm (no machine) 


www.cyrg.org Email maib.office@gmail.com 


Don’t let minor fiberglass repairs 
limit your time on the water. 


New WEST SYSTEM Six10® Thickened Epoxy Adhesive is 
the fastest way to make strong, lasting, waterproof 
repairs with epoxy. The dual-chambered, self-metering 
cartridge fits into any standard caulking gun. The static 
mixer delivers fully mixed, thickened WEST SYSTEM 
epoxy in the amount you need for the job at hand. No 
waste. No mess. 


Six10 is uniquely formulated as a superior gap filling 
marine adhesive with the ability to wet out glass, carbon 
fiber and other reinforcing materials. You can also use it 
to fill minor imperfections, or apply it as a protective 
coating. —Meade Gougeon 


Ready to use and easily stored with your gear, Six10 comes ina 
190 ml cartridge, available for around $20 from your local WEST 
SYsTEM Dealer. To learn more about Six10 or find a dealer near 
you, visit www.westsystem.com. 
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The heat is off in this 100-year-old tene- 
ment building which is a block from the Hud- 
son River. ’'m warming the room, which is 
formerly an old longshoreman’s suite, with 
scrap lumber left over from the Great East- 
ern. A piece of red oak from a pallet from 
which I made my mast step is burning now 
next to a scrap of 2” thick Douglas fir that 
for years was the bathroom shelf before it be- 
came the transom. 

As I look back on my one and only boat 
building project (except for that 12” LST in 
the sixth grade) the only thing I did wrong 
was to do it all without a vacuum cleaner. That 
would have defeated the sawdust so easily. 

The voyage itself, a completely maiden 
one in that there had not been even a shake- 
down cruise, took place after a phone call to 
the Coast Guard which, in effect, gave its 
blessing when the guy said I was too small 
a vessel for the rules to apply, except for the 
life jackets. That call, a copy of Eldridge, an 
incomplete set of New York Harbor charts 
and a $1.89 liquid-filled pocket compass in 
case of fog, became the foundations for what 
turned out to be a 25-mile voyage. 

The reach and the beating about three 
miles across Eastchester Bay proved a fierce 
test. The wind was so strong and had puffs 
even stronger that it took two of us to hold the 
mainsheet. I had neglected to install any pul- 
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ley blocks. To avoid capsizing, which was a 
threat in the puffs and when we rose sudden- 
ly up from a trough to the top of a crest and 
into the direct brunt of that northwest wind, 
we had to be able to spill the wind instantly. 
That’s why we both had to hold the sheet, we 
couldn’t in any way wrap it or cleat it. 
Luckily the sail was small so it was sort 
of reefed. It was a cream-colored, all cotton 
sail made originally for a canoe and had be- 
longed to my great-grandfather who was 
born in New York City in 1850. That sail was 
at least 80 years old and never complained. 
The decision to revive, in my own small 
way, the practice of shipbuilding in Manhat- 
tan turned out to be a good one. The first ben- 
efit of my project to build a 16’ sailboat in 
my Greenwich Village apartment became ap- 
parent at cocktail parties. It had cache. Mean- 
while, as I progressed along on the little ves- 
sel, I experienced the satisfaction that comes 
from finally carrying out an old dream. I'd al- 
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ways revered Joshua Slocum, sailor and writ- 
er who, at the turn of the century was the first 
solo circumnavigator. He had the right stuff. 
Did I? 

What also kept me at it, thereby con- 
demning the front half of my partitionless 
railroad flat into the sawdust zone for the two- 
and-a-half months that construction lasted, 
was my longing for an R/V for the sea, a sail- 
ing plywood Winnebago. The question of how 
to modify the plans, which were drawn by 
one Phil Bolger of Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
and sold to me by Harold “Dynamite” Pay- 
son of S Thomaston, Maine, to provide a bone 
dry compartment for a 2’ ghetto blaster and 
my entire collection of Little Richard, Elvis 
Costello, Chuck Berry, Bobby Bland, Bruce 
Springsteen, and Richie Valens, converted to 
cassettes, was a daily concern and fantasy. 

I mean, there, right across from me at my 
neighborhood Bank St pier on the Hudson was 
Springsteen’s New Jersey Industrial Skyline, 
and to get HIM aboard singing about IT, while 
sailing past IT was indeed a worthy goal. What 
better way for a guy who’d just moved to New 
York to pay his respects to the area? 

At first, the idea of building a sailboat 
in my apartment seemed, well, wrong. Later 
on, after research proved that it was the inex- 
pensive location, that it was terribly conve- 
nient (even ten minutes was free time enough 


to measure another piece or somehow make 
progress), and that it would be possible to get 
the damn thing out, I realized that building at 
home would be just right, 

I'd bought a copy of WoodenBoat maga- 
zine on Hudson St and read about $15 plans 
for an easy-to-build boat. First I ascertained 
from the designer by mail the minimal open- 
ing through which such a boat would go, 
finding that my front window, with the two 
sashes removed, would be plenty big enough. 
By God, it was a go! I sent for the plans. 
My friend Sam taught me to use his archi- 
tect’s scale rule with which I could read the 
life-size dimensions off the plans. I moved 
my 1952 Philco table model combination ra- 
dio and record player (both broken), serving 
now as a kind of Bohemian dinette set, and 
generally geared up. 

“Measure twice, cut once,” the words of 
Mr Martin, my grammar school shop teacher, 
began to echo in my head as I prepared to in- 
dulge in my first carpentry since replacing a 
rotten porch board through which I had fall- 
en ten years back during the Tobacco Road 
chapter of my life. 

Job number one was to build a work- 
bench out of an old door. Then began what 
turned out to be as challenging, amusing, and 
time-consuming a job as the carpentry itself. 
I commenced pilgrimages to Canal St to ac- 
quire tools and materials. A funny thing hap- 
pened on the way to Canal St in that I dis- 
covered as much useful stuff on the streets 
as I found in the stores. I began to think of 
myself as Crusoe. He plundered his wrecked 
ship, I plundered wreckage in dumpsters. It 
was magic to find, say, an 8’ stud that had 
obviously been hidden in some wall since the 
1890s (dated by the nails and the full dimen- 
sions of those days) and decree for it a whole 
new life at sea. 

One day on Greenwich St a tremendous 
crowd gathered in front of a house that had 
been sold furnished, but whose new owner 
wanted empty. Workers were simply passing 
things out to the crowd. Only the least de- 
sirable stuff reached the dumpster. But that’s 
where I found my handsaw. 

By far the most historically significant 
item that reached my budding workshop was 
given to me by a friend. It was a piece of white 
oak, a wood that weighs 57 pounds per cubic 
foot, making it one of the densest that grows 
on the East Coast. It was, and is, the wood of 
choice among ship builders because it’s very 
strong. Back in 1812 the British went to war 
with us and partially sacked Washington, DC. 
We fought back at sea, famously, with the 
U.S.S. Constitution whose hull was so thick- 
ly sheathed with oak that British cannon balls 
bounced off of it. The ship came to be nick- 
named Old Ironsides and it was from this ship 
that my piece of oak came. I used a few splin- 
ters of it to chink joints where pieces of ply- 
wood met, It would be like writing the Maltese 
Falcon were I to try to explain how my friend 
came to own several pieces of that fabled ship. 
Let me just say this, it’s all true. 

When the plans arrived I thumbtacked 
them (two sheets, each about 24”x 18’) to the 
wall and began measuring and cutting. 

My biggest single expense, four sheets 
of 47” exterior grade plywood, at $12 a sheet, 
was delivered by Chinatown Lumber. I'd 
begged Albert, the salesman there, to send 
me four nice sheets but he said I’d get what- 
ever was on top of the pile. Here I was not 
only ignoring the iron-clad rule of most boat 
builders to use marine plywood (it is solid in- 


side with no air pockets, what I used had a 
few such air pockets), but I was also buying 
the entire skin of my hull sight unseen. Some- 
times you take chances. The skin (which is 
just what it seemed like to me because of its 
thinness) worked fine, the bare, unpainted 
hull weighed only about 100lbs. My guitarist 
friend, John Lehman-Haupt, came over when 
I displayed the finished hull as the sole object 
of art at my one man “Marine Realism” show, 
and he pointed out that it was like a scaled-up 
guitar and constructed just like one. 

To accommodate my vision of a day’s 
cruise with at least a case of Schaeffer beer, 
a true drug if ever there was one, safely 
aboard and tucked out of the way, I had to 
make definite improvements in the plans. 
Although the Coast Guard undoubtedly will 
not agree with this. Instead of sealing the 
forward and aft compartments with styro- 
foam for flotation and then nailing the decks 
down permanently as the plans called for, I 
left these compartments empty and made the 
decks into removable hatches. 

I repeatedly mentioned to disbelievers 
that the boat under construction in MY apart- 
ment would, “sleep two,” adding “if they’re 
sleepy.” Its unusual feature is that it utilizes 
a leeboard, which is simply a board mount- 
ed on one side of the hull that sticks down 
into the water to prevent sideslipping. The 
Vikings used such boards on their ships and 
it’s known even today in Europe but hasn’t 
been seen much here since Eric the Red days. 
Most sailboats use a centerboard which re- 
quires the difficult construction of a center- 
board trunk in the middle of the cockpit. This 
would, of course, separate a sleeping couple, 
serving as that once familiar sex-stopping de- 
vice of the 18th century rural America, the 
oh-so-frustrating bundling board. 

During the 75-day period of construction 
I spent about $175 for all the materials, about 
$2 a day, chump change in other words. Some 
of the stuff was resorcinal glue at about $35, 
brass and bronze screws at $25, and a few 
2”x4’s, battleship gray paint, varnish, gud- 
geons and pintles for the rudder, oarlocks, 
etc. The sail was free and had belonged to my 
great- grandfather. 

I never got used to the strangeness of 
coming home and finding the thing. Here was 
this former idea now a full blown wind-pow- 
ered transportation machine with a clipper 
bow lurking on the dining room floor. The 
bowsprit loomed up at my bureau. I never 
built the below deck tape deck compartment. 

The Hudson River at Greenwich Village 
is really part of the ocean. The time for the 
launching was dictated by the tide. It was at 
7am on a Saturday in June that my friends Pe- 
ter Canby and Bill Rauch, expert riggers for 
Project Egress, arrived for the event, For the 
next five hours the tide would be favorable. 
I removed the sashes. Out it went. I called it 
the Great Eastern, after what was, at its time 
of launching in London in 1851, the larg- 
est ship ever built. True to the New Yorker’s 
noble habit of not reacting to any excess or 
eccentricity, live and let live, there was barely 
a turned head as we carried the now fitted out, 
150]1b craft a block to the Hudson. My neigh- 
bors, Celsa, Tony, and Esther helped us. It 
was difficult, due to missing timbers and pro- 
truding spikes on the pier, to lower the Great 
Eastern the 10’ down to water. The pier is not 
in red hot condition. 

I had a sudden reluctance to face alone 
the currents, swells, chop, tide rips, whirl- 
pools, and cigarette boat wakes of New York 


Harbor in the totally untested Great Eastern 
So Peter agreed to come along. We sailed 
south down the Hudson, north up the East, 
and then turned east into Hell Gate, This is 
where Long Island Sound and the East River 
and the Harlem River converge. The currents 
and whirlpools are bizarre. Gracie Mansion 
(the mayor’s residence) overlooks it and I felt 
at that point like shouting (as does Mayor Ed 
Koch), “How’m I doing?’” 

The wind was behind us and the tide, 
with us still, got stronger and stronger. We 
flew past Riker’s Island where the sign said, 
“Prison, Don’t Land.” We still had no set des- 
tination, I told Peter this was like, in terms of 
speed and uncertainty, a “Nantucket Sleigh 
Ride” which was when a harpooned whale 
would take in tow the whaleboat. 

It was beyond Throggs Neck in the 
open sea conditions of Eastchester Bay that 
the 20kt wind made waves, a few of which 
we took onboard. From trough to crest they 
approached 3’. Peter bailed with a #10 to- 
mato sauce can I had picked up outside of a 
restaurant in Little Italy. We worked our way 
against the wind toward the beach of kind 
strangers. And there, on Belden Point, City 
Island, the Bronx, they took us in, two guys 
in a giant guitar from Greenwich Village. 


Wing Systems 
Touring Shell 
The 1 Boat Fleet 


A breakthrough in performance, 
versatility, patety, and value. 
Wing's Touring shell converts in 
minutes from single or double 
rowing shell into a single or double 
touring kayak. Easy enough for a 
child to handle, fast on smooth 
water, safe in open water. Cartop it 
anywhere. Touring Shell with one 
Plantedosi RoWing - $2,035, 
Touring shell as single kayak - 
$1,675. Order directly for free 
shipping. Or call for more 
information and dealers. 


Wing Systems 
P.O. Box 568, Dept. 2A3 
Oyster Bay, NY 11711 
For Orders: (516) 922-2655 Collect 
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I read/viewed with interest Don Bet- 
ts’ contributions to the August issue, includ- 
ing the cover, his article, “The 15-Day Pro- 
gram for Building the 25’ Whitehall Gig,” and 
the photo of his latest Jolly Boat on the wa- 
ter in the article about this year’s John Gard- 
ner Workshop at Mystic Seaport. Boat build- 
ers and rowers alike will be fascinated to see 
Don’s boat building steps and to perhaps seek 
definitions for new boat building vocabulary! 

The 18.5’ Jolly Boat is a Whitehall dif- 
ferent in several ways from the fleet of 30-or- 
so 25’ Whitehall gigs built by Don Betts and 
friends over 15 years with Floating the Ap- 
ple Inc (FTA) with teams of school groups, 
non-profits, and adult volunteers here in New 
York City and up the Hudson. The FTA boat 
plan was a 1990s version of the 19" century 
working and racing boats of New York Har- 
bor, specially commissioned by Mike Davis 
and Floating the Apple for community row- 
ing. It was designed by Mike McEvoy in 
consultation with John Gardner, and White- 
hall rowing events here have been reported 
on from the start in the pages of MAIB. 

I must digress here with a question of 
nomenclature. For years in New York City 
this 25’ Whitehall gig has many names and 
I’m not sure how to refer to the FTA clas- 
sic original; McEvoy Whitehall, Mike Da- 
vis Whitehall, FTA Whitehall, FTA gig. Per- 
haps the MAIJB readership can help. I recall 
that Bob Hicks early on called them “Times 
Square Coxed Fours,” colorful and descrip- 
tive, capturing the idea of the bustling New 
York City commerce the original Whitehalls 
were built to serve. There are now about 30 
of these closely-matched McEvoy-designed 
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Tale of Two 
Whitehalls 


By Mary Nell Hawk 


25’ Whitehall gigs in use, fully equipped 
and maintained, built largely with Don Betts. 
They exist as a distinct class of boats, making 
community rowing, racing, and group mess- 
abouts thrilling, memorable experiences for 
all ages and ability levels. 

Don’s new Jolly Boat, of his own de- 
sign, differs not only in length but is narrow- 
er in beam, lighter, and uses smaller oars. Al- 
though it has plenty of flotation, it lacks the 
covered fore and after decks with flotation 
inside and may be less stable on the water. It 
is also built on the strongback upside down, 
whereas the McEvoy boats are built on a dif- 
ferent kind of strongback rightside up. Don’s 
August 2009 MAIB article uses pictures of 
the smaller boat being built upside down 
alongside a page with steps on building the 
larger FTA Whitehall, which may be confus- 
ing to readers (as it was to me). 

The Jolly Boat is interesting to some 
New York rowers for its lighter weight, abil- 
ity to use as a sculling boat (the FTA style 
of boat mainly uses sweeps), and to hand- 
launch over a railing instead of with davit 
and ladder. However, the JB may not be good 
for non-swimmers, new rowers, or in harbor 
traffic, stiffer currents, wakes, or wind. The 
Jolly Boats, in my opinion, are best suited for 
private ownership or advanced rowers on the 
calmer waters of the estuary. 


Clockwise from top left: Weighing off near 
Mill Rock. 


Rowing through Hell Gate. 


Roosevelt Island to port, Upper East Side 
to starboard 


Community Rowing the McEvoy 25’ 
Whitehall with East River CREW. 


View of the shipping container/boathouse. 


The original McEvoy/Mike Davis/FTA 
Whitehall gigs, though heavier, are designed 
to combine speed, stability, and maneuver- 
ability with a racy, elegant look. Mike Da- 
vis (d.2008) referred to them as “noble boats” 
and I agree. They are ideal, here in the New 
York-New Jersey harbor estuary, for use with 
new rowers and for groups such as East River 
CREW, who share Floating the Apple’s ide- 
al of “re-introducing the public, especially 
youth, onto our region’s largest public open 
space, its rivers and harbor.” To my mind 
these McEvoy Whitehall gigs (Times Square 
Coxed Fours?) are the most suitable ones for 
public rowing and youth programs and for 
public ownership by parks, schools, and non- 
profit organizations. 

Change is inevitable. Don Betts has left 
Brooklyn and now lives and works on Narra- 
gansett Bay with its own set of current flows 
and conditions. It is good to see him building 
other boats for different groups, including the 
Jolly Boat of his own design based on his- 
torical drawings, and the cool coracles pho- 
tographed at Mystic for MA/B August 2009. 
We like the fact that he stays in touch with the 
community here and that other builders are 
coming onto the scene, too. My May 2008 
MAIB article about Don’s work lists each of 
the boats by name, organization, some histo- 
ry, and year of construction. 

Let’s keep these classic Whitehall gigs 
on the water! 

(Mary Nell is president of East River 
CREW Inc (Community Recreation & Edu- 
cation on the Water), and rows/coxes White- 
hall gigs weekly from May to October. See 
www.eastrivercrew.org) 


I used to work for Derecktor Shipyard 
in Mamaroneck, New York, during the ‘90s. 
Our biggest claim to fame was that we built 
Stars and Stripes that won the America’s Cup 
back from Australia and, of course, that we 
built some of the most beautiful and expen- 
sive yachts in the world. 

One morning I saw on the bulletin board 
an invitation from WoodenBoat magazine for 
professional boat builders to compete in the 
Sikaflex Challenge, a boat building compe- 
tition that would take place on the wharf in 
Newport, Rhode Island, during the Wooden- 
Boat Show. The competitors would build a 
boat on the first day, all glued together with 
Sikaflex, and then race them heads up the 
next day. 

Well, it seems they’d specified building 
Bolger Terns, which are a sweet little design 
based loosely on a dory. The bottom is a little 
wider and the chine logs were on the outside 
of the boat instead of the inside. I forget why 
that was, but I do remember Bob Derecktor 
thought it was pretty ridiculous. I told him to 
get in line because a lot people thought that 
Bolger’s designs, and indeed Bolger himself, 
were pretty ridiculous. 

Oh! I remember, the external scantlings 
protected the chine from abrasion but also 
cleaned up the interior of the boat and made 
it easier to swab. Years before I’d played 
around with a Gloucester Gull my brother 
had built, and I’d read Phil’s first book of 
designs which were pretty conventional and 
beautiful, and so I always trusted Phil’s in- 
stincts and usually gave him the benefit of the 
doubt. Plus, as I recall, he was an L. Francis 
Herreshoff fan as I have been since I learned 
about him when I was about 20 years old. 
I’m 60 now. All in all the Tern seemed like 
a wholesome little craft that would make a 
very good utility boat and could be used to 
help people learn to row and sail, too. I like 
the single symmetrical leeboard and the over- 
all simplicity. 

So I got permission from upstairs at 
Derecktor to enter the competition with a co- 
worker and, also, to commandeer the needed 
materials to practice building one boat pri- 
or to the big event. We decided to focus on 
building a sound boat rather than seeing how 
fast we could nail it together. 

So our little practice Tern was built of 
lauan type ply, but it was marine grade and a 
little thicker than Bolger called for. We glued 
everything with epoxy and glassed the exterior. 
All the scantlings were glued with epoxy and 
it ended up a very robust vessel indeed, which 
turned out to be very important later on. 

The little Tern found a home down on 
the floating docks at Derecktor and various 
people used it to row around the harbor until 
we had a nasty nor’easter blow through and 
the tide came way up and the Tern was caught 
under what we called the apron, which was 
the main outside deck area where service 
work was done. After the storm passed we 
were able to extricate the Tern and found that 
she had suffered serious damage to her star- 
board gunnel and topside. 

The boat languished on the dock wait- 
ing for repairs until one day Andy Giacon, a 
former Derecktor employee, called me and 
asked if we had any derelict skiffs or din- 
ghies that might be of use to the elementary 
school on City Island, New York, the home 
of Henry Nevin’s yard and Minneford’s yard, 
among others, which are legendary in the 
annals of yacht, boat, and ship building. It 
seems that they wanted to use the good half 


Wicked Fun at the 
SikaFlex Challenge 


With Phil Bolger and 
Dynamite Payson Looking On 


By Brad Ansley 


of a boat to make a combination planter and 
sign to place on the front of the public school. 
So, of course, we made the gift and, as far 
as I know, it still resides, bolted to the wall 
near the front entrance of PS 175 City Island, 
Bronx, New York, welcoming the next gen- 
eration to school. 

So I and another guy (and I’m mortified 
I can’t remember his name) from Derecktor 
took up the mantle of the shipyard and went 
to Newport, Rhode Island, to compete in the 
Sikaflex Challenge. 

I must confess that I did build a really 
nice pair of sawhorses out of 2”x6” redwood 
for this event and I still use them after all 
these years. They have some carpenter bee 
holes in them, which surprised me a lot one 
day when I was using them. I kept hearing 
this buzzing and feeling a vibration. Finally I 
looked under the beam of one of the sawhors- 
es, which is a 2x6” on the flat. I just caught a 
glimpse of a fuzzy bear of a bee disappearing 
into a perfectly round %«” hole in one of my 
redwood sawhorses. Since then I found out 
that there is some critter in the Smoky Moun- 
tains that will eat the heck out of western red 
cedar. But anyway, we did get some great 
compliments at Newport on our sawhorses. 
They are sturdy and lightweight. 

The competition was set up so that only 
two boats were being built at any given time. 
That gave the judges, who were Phil Bol- 
ger himself and Dynamite Payson himself, 
a chance to watch each group build more 
closely. As I recall we were under a big tent 
on the wharf and there was a pretty good- 
sized group of spectators. We may have been 
the first to compete because I can’t remem- 
ber “going to school” by observing anyone 
else’s techniques. In any case, we were pit- 
ted against a couple of splendid chaps from 
Green Marine which is located in Maine. 

We were helped immensely by an eight- 
year-old boy who informed us that we were 
putting the mid-mold, or former, into the boat 
upside down. That got a good laugh from the 
crowd, much to our chagrin, but I was glad to 
have it pointed out before we began driving 
nails. I think the error was more evident from 
a distance and at this point we were extreme- 
ly focused. I feel confident that we were just 
about to discover the inversion on our own. 
However, I’ve always wondered what sort of 
tortured plywood/Jules Verne vessel would 
have resulted had we not set things aright. 
Maybe I’ll make a cardboard model and see 
what it looks like. 

I remember that we also had to build a 
set of oars as part of the first day of build- 
ing. I made a bad judgment and our oars were 
about 1’ too long. Not too far off, but enough 
to make propelling or turning the boat much 
more difficult 

So in a couple of hours we built a de- 
cent boat, not minding the main adhesive be- 
ing a rubbery caulk. It did keep out the wa- 
ter. As I recall we finished second or third in 
quality and maybe third in speed. I believe 
the Green Marine guys beat us by about five 


minutes in the speed category. We might have 
beaten them in quality. The guys from one of 
those boat building schools in Maine, maybe 
Rockport or Kennebunkport or somewhere 
like that, won the speed and the quality cate- 
gories. They obviously really thought out the 
process. I remember that they started all the 
nails in the exterior chine logs and gunwales 
before even trying to bend them around the 
boat. Jeeze, I couldda hadda V8! 

While we were hanging around after the 
finishing bell, Phil Bolger and Dynamite Pay- 
son came over and inspected our handywork. 
It was quite an honor and a thrill to have these 
two titans of small boat building come over 
and critique our work, always offering en- 
couragement and generally making us feel 
very glad we decided to compete. As one of 
the Green Marine guys said, “It was wicked 
fun!” Just think of how Phil must have felt to 
see his litter of little rowboats being birthed 
right before his eyes! 

That night with the boats safely stored 
away, we tried not to let Newport’s famous 
nightlife keep us up too late or fall too deeply 
into our cups. We failed on both counts, but 
we sure had fun! 

The next morning it was time to kick the 
little Terns out of the nest. We raced two boats 
at a time. Leaving the wharf we were to tra- 
verse the busy channel that ran between the 
wharf and the mooring field. About 50 yards 
out we were to cross an imaginary line that 
ran between a channel marker and the stern 
of a moored sailboat. Each builder had to ply 
the waters. My partner had never rowed a 
boat in his life and after a pretty good first 
leg, he wa-a-a-y overstood the line and then 
had a heck of a time getting the little Tern to 
turn. By the time he re-crossed the imaginary 
line his competitor was already back at the 
wharf. Even though I rowed the final lap with 
determination and a demon’s intent, we could 
do better than fourth or fifth, which insured 
our finishing out of the money. It was, how- 
ever, wicked fun. 

As we packed up to head home I men- 
tioned to the Green Marine guys that I was 
puzzled about Dynamite Payson, a man I’d 
wanted to meet for years. I had imagined a 
real character, someone bigger than life, like 
Robb White. But here was this serious, qui- 
et, and extremely pleasant gentleman. How 
could he have acquired a moniker like “Dy- 
namite?” The Green Marine guy just said, 
“For Maine, he is Dynamite!” 


Precision 18 /| 


Displacement 1100lbs. 
Ballast, Lead, 350lbs. 
Sail Area 145 sq. ft. 
Draft, Bd. Down 4’3” 
Draft, Bd. Up 16” 
LOA 175” 

LWL 15’5” 

Beam 7’5” 


iP 


15° C.B. 
16- B.K. 
18’ - 21’ - 23” 


FERNALD’S MARINE 


291 High Rd., Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 
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ATLANTIC 
COASTAL 
KAYAKER 


Now in our 
18th Season! 


Would you like to 
read more, lots more, 
about sea kayaking? 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW! 


Atlantic Coastal 
Kayaker will bring 
you 32 pages monthly 
all about sea kayaking, 
10 times a year 
(March through 
December) 


All this 
for only $24 
(10 issues) 


Like to see the next 
issue? Just ask. 


Subscription Order Form 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

State: ________ Zip: 


Send check for $22 payable 
to: 


Atlantic Coastal Kayaker 
P.O. Box 520, 
Ipswich, MA 01938 
(978) 356-6112 
(Phone & Fax) 
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Top 
GLEN Ten 


Designs 


#3 Barrelback 19 
A 19’ or 20’ Classic 
Double Cockpit 
Inboard Barrelback Runabout 


By Ken Hankinson 
Build In Cold-Mold Wood/Ply 
From Plans and Patterns 


Characteristics 

Length overall... eee eens 1971” 
Length options .... v.20? 1” 
BOaIhos. nics scssti sas sessegtecsogsttetenseetbetecnseecees 6- 1” 
Draft W/prop oo... .eeeeeseescseseeeecseeeeseceeeeteees 17” 
Freeboard fwd ..... bie did” 
Freeboard aft ....... .. 16” 
PASSEN BETS” ces snisecesteesesseotabsteeseaeeedeseresnesteees 6 
Motor type ........... ...45V6; V8* 
Motor (CULIN.) ..ceeeeeseesscecesteeeeeeseees 150-290 
Fuel capacity oo. eceecse secs ceeeecneee 30gals 
Hull weight (approx.) ...... eee 8751bs 
Cockpit size length x width: 

FOrwWatd? ceteeecntacinaansiies 2°9"x5’2” 

PTS ts, Meat eres hia Aad teste! etc 2°5”x5’2” 


*20°1” length recommended if using V8 
265 cu-in max for 19’ 1” length 


Description 

Nothing causes aficionados of classic 
mahogany runabouts to salivate more than 
the sight of the famed barrel-stern examples 
built by Chris Craft long ago. For those un- 
familiar with the type, the stern is a semi- 
circular or elliptical like half a barrel, with a 
lovely seamless blending of the tumble-home 
topsides into the deck, side to side. 

Of all the half-dozen or so sizes built by 
Chris Craft, the 19’ Custom Runabout mod- 
el produced between 1939 and 1942 seems 
to generate the most interest today. Yet with 
purportedly less than 400 ever produced, any 
remaining boats given care and restoration 
trade hands for tens-of-thousands of dollars, 
if at all. 

But now you can build your own near 
replica with our carefully detailed Barrelback 
19 design for a fraction of the cost and ac- 
tually end up with a better boat. Beyond its 
authentic styling is a modern wood/epoxy 
hull that’s honestly easier to build. Unlike 
old boats that suffer from leaking seams and 


flexing hulls, ours come out stiff, tight, and 
strong, yet lightweight. 

Our system of double diagonal ply/ 
veneer planking requires no rabbets to cut, 
no steam bending, no caulked seams, and no 
lofting, yet looks like the genuine article and 
is much easier to maintain. 

Engine recommendations listed apply to 
the 19’ option. But if you want to use a small 
block V8 up to 290 cubic inches, we recom- 
mend building the boat at the 20’ option in- 
cluded in the plans. 

Plans with instructions aimed at the am- 
ateur craftsman include all the details along 
with material listing, fastening schedule, and 
resource list to help you track down what you 
need. Also provided are full-size patterns for 
the sawn frame and backbone members so 
lofting is not required! Plans without patterns 
are available for review purposes but you 
will need patterns later to build (no offsets 
are necessary nor provided). 

Are you the type who can build your 
own classic mahogany runabout? Even 
though we can’t predict who can and can- 
not build a boat, our answer for these boats 
is simple and based on many years of feed- 
back. If you are the type of person who would 
tackle building a fine piece of furniture, who 
can handle ordinary woodworking tools and 
equipment, and who has the ability to stick 
to a project from beginning through comple- 
tion, then you should have no problem even 
if you have never built a boat before. Keep in 
mind the majority of the builders of the boats 
shown on our website were first-timers who 
had never built boats before. 


Bronze Fastening Kit 

Start your project with this kit and in- 
crease your boat’s value. Includes all nails 
and screws listed in your plan’s Bill of Ma- 
terials for the hull. Top quality genuine sili- 
con bronze will never rust or corrode even in 
salt water as can happen with stainless fas- 
tenings which cost as much or more. Screws 
are easy drive cross head type Nails are ring 
shank type. 


Fiberglass Covering Kit 

Top quality marine grade fiberglass 
cloth in specified weights, widths, and 
lengths for covering the hull exterior (bot- 
tom, sides, and transom). Finest marine type 
epoxy resin and hardener plus all applica- 
tion tools, cutting list, and application in- 
structions. Highly advised for better appear- 
ance, added durability, abrasion resistance, 
and reduced maintenance. 


Designs from 


THE ee 


RUDDER '””° 


17’ Sailing Canoe 


The plans printed herewith of a sailing 
canoe were prepared by Hilding Froling of 
Arlington, New Jersey, for his brother Yngve 
Froling of the Gothenburg Canoe Club, Go- 
thenburg, Sweden. 

Swedish canoeists in general, and espe- 
cially the members of the Gothenburg Canoe 
Club, entertain a high regard for American 
canoeing, and in ordering the canoe to be de- 
signed and built in this country, Mr Froling 
wished to add to the fleet of his club a ca- 
noe that embraced the best American prac- 
tice, both in design and construction of hull 
as well as in rig and fittings. 

In placing the order Mr Froling gave the 
designer entirely free hands, expressing the 


hope, however, that the canoe be built suit- 
able for cruising and not a racing machine, 
that it carry two persons and, if possible, fit a 
Swedish class. 

As Class II-B is the most popular one 
in Sweden and is growing more so with every 
year, as the Swedish International Challenge 
Cup is annually competed for by canoes in 
this class, it was decided by the designer to 
have the canoe comply with its limitations, 
which are: maximum length, 5.20m (17’); 
maximum breadth, 1.1m (43’); and maxi- 
mum sail area, 10sm (107sf). 

The plans, accordingly, show a canoe 
17’ in length with a sail area of 107sf. In or- 
der that the canoe may also come within the 
limitations of the new rules of the American 
Canoe Association, which specify that the 
breadth of a canoe must not exceed one-fifth 
of its length, the canoe was given a breadth 
of 40”. As the American rules permit a larger 
sail area, provision is made whereby a larger 
mizzen sail may be carried so as to increase 
the sail to 117sf which is the maximum per- 
mitted under the new American rules on a ca- 
noe of this size. 

While the plans were in preparation the 
designer communicated with W.F. Stevens re- 
garding the building, as Mr Froling wanted Mr 
Stevens to build the boat if he could be induced 
to do it. To this Mr Stevens fortunately agreed. 

To those acquainted with canoeing this 
ingenious builder needs no introduction. 
He has, for the past 30 years, built the best 
known sailing canoes in the American Ca- 
noe Association, among which are the well- 
known Wasp and Bug, two among many de- 
signed and owned by Paul Butler, the first 
one being sailed by Mr Butler when he suc- 
cessfully defended the International Canoe 
Trophy against Charles Archibald of Mon- 
treal, Canada. Other famous canoes built by 
Mr Stevens are the Damosel, designed by 
Gardner, and Banshee, designed by Crown- 
inshield, both owned by Hermann D. Murphy 
of Union Boat Club, Boston, a canoeist of in- 
ternational fame. A most remarkable canoe 
and twice a successful defender of the Inter- 
national Trophy is the Mermaid, modeled by 
Mr Stevens himself, as well built by him. 


The design shown herewith represents 
a type of canoe well adapted to open waters 
such as Long Island Sound. As it is safe, sea- 
worthy, and speedy, it is especially suitable 
for a one-design racing class and such has 
many advantages over the traditional small 
or design sail yacht. 

As the plans are accompanied by 
full-size drawings of the moulds and stems, 
as well as complete detail drawings of all 
metal fittings, they are particularly suited for 
amateur building. 
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This summer I have been rowing near- 
ly daily and continuing my work on oarlock 
design. My boat is a 15’4” glued lapstrake 
Whitehall type designed by Phil Bolger as his 
Spur II design. Mine is unnamed so far, but 
since the boat was completed on July 4, Yan- 
kee Doodle came to mind. I have also consid- 
ered Y No Mas (And No More) since my fleet 
needs reduction and I need a reminder not to 
make another boat until I sell one. 

I built the boat to satisfy an urge to row 
open water safely on Puget Sound. I live on 
an island with bridge access. In front of my 
house looking west there are three wooded 
islands, and every time I look out the window 
I think of rowing around them. This is easily 
done in good weather, but there are tide rips, 
a narrow channel which frequently has more 
than a 3kt current, heavy power boat traffic, 
and there is a fetch of nearly 30 miles for the 
prevailing wind, so there are some poten- 
tial hazards. In one direction the closest land 
mass is Japan. 

The Bolger design has proved up to the 
task. It is, as Bolger said, dry in rough water. It 
also has good directional stability, carries way in 
a chop well, and has a good turn of speed. The 
boat feels secure when the going gets rough. 

On a typical day of rowing for me I 
launched at Coronet Bay at the State Park 
ramp at about 2pm. I rowed east with the last 
of the flood current, made a 1/-mile open 
water crossing to Skagit Island, went through 
the pass between Skagit Island and Kiket Is- 
land, and a mile east into Similk Bay. It was 
easy going since I hit slack current about 
halfway. Coming home the current shifted to 
ebb which gave a lift, but the wind piped up 
to 15kts from the wrong direction. 

It was three miles rowing into the wind 
with short, steep waves caused by the oppos- 
ing wind and current, made even worse by 
many power boat wakes as they had come 
through Deception Pass on the slack current 
to avoid its 6.8kt current that day. This was 
an eight-mile outing and I re-learned that late 
afternoon brings a strong sea breeze through 
constrictions like Deception Pass. 

In the April 2009 issue I contributed an 
article on oarlock design showing a glue-in 
socket and a single pin lock with a 2” stain- 
less steel shaft, a brass bushing, and a loop 
of stainless steel wire to retain the oar. The 
advantage of the single pin oarlock is that the 
oar has no tendency to walk inboard in use. 
The locks with the wire loop have worked 
very well and they were easily made. But I 
don’t like oarlocks which are permanently 
fastened to the oars. They are hard on varnish 
as they slide up and down on the oar shaft and 
I must remove the oarlock from the socket if I 
wish to ship the oars at dockside. 

So I worked to design a pair which can 
remain in the sockets when the oar is shipped 
and are not permanently attached to the oars. 
These have worked well so I thought I’d re- 


More On Oarlocks and 
Open Water Rowing 


By Tom Fulk 


The strap and bushing assembly can be lifted 
on the pin to release the oar from the oarlock. 
These oarlocks give needed lift to the oars for 
rough water rowing. 


port on them here. The oarlocks are shown 
in the drawing. Note that there is a bushing 
which provides a 1” lift. The Spur II design 
has fairly low freeboard, good because in 
strong wind the boat is not much affected. 
But because the oarlock sockets are mount- 
ed low on the gunwales there is a problem 
in clearing wave tops in rough water with 8’ 
oars. So the oarlocks depicted in the drawing, 
have a bushing which gives a 1” lift. This has 
proved to give plenty of wave top clearance 
at the blade end. 

The oars can be removed from the locks 
by sliding the retaining strap and the attached 
bushing up on the pin. It cannot slide off the 
pin because there is a rivet at the top. This en- 
larges the opening at the top so the oar can be 
removed. However, with the strap and bush- 
ing assembly down the oar is captive and can 
be safely trailed in the water out of hand if 
the oars have buttons, as mine do. There is 
also a hole at the top of the strap for a seine 
cord lanyard to prevent loss overboard. These 
have proven to be excellent oarlocks for the 
boat and I highly recommend them to anyone 
interested in this kind of rowing. They are far 
superior to the usual type of purchased oar- 
locks and sockets. 

I practice some safety precautions when 
rowing in open water. When I made the boat 
I installed two good-sized flotation chambers, 
one in the bow and one in the stern. Water 
temperature here in summer months averages 
about 52° and it is close to 40° in winter. Even 
on a hot summer day with 90° air temperature, 
hypothermia is a survival issue for a swimmer. 
Normal life expectancy is about 30 minutes. 


The shape of this boat is a tribute to Phil Bolger’s design skill. 


7. S 
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In mid July a boater died of hypother- 
mia here within sight of my house after being 
only 15 minutes in the water. With full, level 
flotation in the boat there is at least a chance 
that the boat will float upright and the occu- 
pant can sit inside with the boat awash and 
bail. The trade-off is weight. The flotation 
chambers added an additional 12-15l]bs to the 
boat, which ended up unpainted at 149]bs. I 
estimate the weight of the completed boat is 
160lbs, which is a bit on the heavy side for 
a single person in long distance rowing. The 
weight, however, is an advantage in rough 
water since the boat goes well into waves. 

I never row without having a second 
pair of oars and two extra pairs of oarlocks 
onboard, tied to the boat. I also carry water, a 
chart of the area, an energy snack, and a row- 
ing compass. Here the eighth month of the 
year is called “Foggest” so I might need to 
row a good distance out of sight of my ob- 
jective. It also is a good idea to carry emer- 
gence locator devices such as smoke flares. 
Float plans are a routine part of my rowing 
logistics. My wife always knows where I am 
going and when to expect me home. Some- 
times she can see my smile with binoculars 
from home. 


The boat is equipped with two flotation cham- 
bers, one in each end. 
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$° STMLESS STEEL 


Dave Montgomery sold his Payson 
Sweetpea and we both missed it a lot. He 
and I and Susanne Altenberger must have 
put a good many hundred miles on her 
among us, all inside a five-mile radius. We 
decided to share a new pulling boat and, 
while we were at it, make her a shape that 
would slice wakes better than the Sweetpea 
which is dry in anything but slams and stops 
in steep waves. 

Dave likes the clinker plywood construc- 
tion because, among other advantages, it 
lends itself to repeat orders with patterns for 
all the strakes. Even one-off, a nice shape can 


Spur... a Utility 
Rowing Boat 


15°4” x 4’6” 
(From MAIB, March 15, 1993) 


be turned out quickly if the carpenter has a 
good eye for lining off the laps. 

Dave made a pair of the oarlocks shown 
in half an hour from a‘4” stainless pin and a 
strip of brass. They’re better to row with than 


anything we’ve ever been able to buy stock. 

The name Spur is that of a very fancy 
rowing boat I had built in 1963 which made 
the cover of a 200,000-circulation magazine 
and was generally admired. She wasn’t a suc- 
cess for me because she was much too heavy 
and because I always felt guilty when I was 
rowing her instead of polishing the varnish. 
The new boat should be much better on both 
counts. She should he finished by the time 
this is printed. I’m hoping she’ll break the 
hex on my even hundreds designs which have 
tended to be disappointing, perhaps because I 
tried too hard to make them significant. 
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There’s a lot to admire in traditional 
methods of boat locomotion. The wooden 
paddle is as versatile now as before the in- 
dustrial revolution. The paddler’s ability to 
blend power and steering forces with slight 
adjustments to the grip is a sweet pleasure 
indeed. The double paddle with its efficient 
balanced power can tame the wild squirm- 
ing of a short kayak or canoe. Oars pivot- 
ing on the gunnels have moved the doryman 
and his catch over miles of open ocean. They 
have brought the pilots to the side of inbound 
ships when the first pilot to reach a ship was 
the man hired for the job. Few activities are 
more pleasingly tactile than rowing a lightly 
loaded guideboat with the magical powers of 
flexible cherry wood oars. 

The introduction of truly waterproof glues 
and resins/fiber composites brought incremen- 
tal advances in all of the rowing and paddling 
devices, more power, less effort, and even bet- 
ter ergonomics resulted from these advance- 
ments. Just try to get your graphite bent shaft 
paddle back from the paddler who was using a 
straight solid wood paddle. Ditto for the elegant 
simplicity of new double paddles, which feel 
like an organic extension of your body. 

The addition of a sliding seat to the oars 
on gunnels rowing arrangement brought re- 
markable gains in the power available from 
the human body. The addition of a slid- 
ing seat for rowing, while vastly improving 
the power/speed potential, left three serious 
shortcomings to the rowing boat which were 
never present in simpler paddling methods. 

The greatest pain in the neck came from 
facing the wrong direction. This was a carry- 
over from conventional rowing methods and, 
while this was a minor issue for the doryman, 
it was/is, in fact, a great detriment to those 
rowing in more confined places than the wide 
open sea. Collisions, sinkings, disorientation, 
and lost hunting opportunities were common. 

In the late 1800s several innovations 
were introduced to place the rower in a for- 
ward facing position. Some of these meth- 
ods incorporated the sliding seat, while most 
stayed with the simple arms and back only 
method of fixed seat rowing. The lack of ac- 
ceptance of these methods was most likely 
due to the failure of these new fangled devic- 
es to address the other faults of sliding seat, 
or fixed seat, rowing. 

For any rowing, feathering of the oars is a 
sublime pleasure and a practiced art. Many of 
the linkage and lever systems used to reverse 
the position of the rower to be forward facing 
could not also allow feathering of the oars. 
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Evolution in Rowboat 
Design Brings Us to 


See-Rower 
By Billy O’ Brien 


For the sliding seat systems, the oscillat- 
ing center of balance fore/aft, which resulted 
from the rower’s mass shifting dramatically 
with every stroke, causes a porpoise-like mo- 
tion especially unacceptable in shorter boats. 

The tremendous power available from 
our legs, backs, torso, arms, and shoulders all 
in unison can injure and permanently damage 
our connective tissue and skeletal elements, 
fractured vertebrae, damaged discs, tendon 
and ligament stress, chronic shoulder, wrist, 
and lower back pain are often the result of 
sliding seat rowing. This damage is the result 
of the total power transfer from all of these 
muscle groups through the back/shoulders/ 
arms to the oars, all while seated, a position 
inherently poor for large muscular efforts. 

Late 20th century innovations started 
to address the three negatives of sliding seat 
rowing. With some systems you can face for- 
ward and see your world opening up as you 
row into it. With others, the power of leg 
muscles is transferred mechanically to the 
boat/oars, greatly reducing the chance of in- 
jury and alleviating the restrictions to our ac- 
tivities from past injuries. Some systems even 
provide for oar feathering while others fix the 
seated position and have the feet only oscil- 
lating fore and aft to reduce the porpoise-like 
balance problem. 

In the 21st century we find the synergy 
of stronger, yet lighter, materials combining 
with more efficient designs, ergonomic en- 
gineering to eliminate repetitive stress mo- 
tions, and bringing the best ideas from the 
past into a cohesive design, the See-Rower, 
which eliminates all three of the detriments 
of traditional rowing. With the See-Rower, in 
a single stroke of the oars a light boat can be 
accelerated to hull speed. The fixed seat and 
rolling feet preserve optimum boat balance 
while mechanically transferring leg power 
directly to the oars. Feathering of the oars is 
now a smooth and efficient sweep, bringing 
back memories of a hand extended out of the 
car window playing with the invisible power 
of moving air. All this happens while facing 
forward, with the breeze in your face, your 
hair blown back, and a natural forward view. 


Sliding seat rowing has long been recog- 
nized as the ultimate exercise, burning twice 
the calories per hour as swimming, running, 
or bicycling. Now with the See-Rower sys- 
tem instantly installed in your boat you will 
benefit from the whole body exercise of row- 
ing, while away from vehicle traffic and pol- 
lution, enjoying the low impact flow of boat 
through water which has thrilled and satisfied 
for thousands of years. 

See-Rower is a drop-in rowing insert 
for a canoe or rowboat, Designed and _pat- 
ented by Arthur Kuckes, a lifelong rower and 
Physics/Engineering professor, it is Art’s dream 
to combine his skills and experiences by improv- 
ing existing designs, using cutting edge materials 
and manufacturing methods to create a refined 
and efficient rowing machine which would al- 
low him to continue rowing into his 80s. 

The key to an optimized machine or tool 
design is in applying the best materials for 
each function of the individual parts. Taking 
a fresh look at the devices from the past led to 
dramatic weight reduction and improvements 
in efficiency, Much like the present bicycle 
technology, the form and function seems fa- 
miliar to bikes from 40 years ago, yet subtle 
changes to design and materials have brought 
us a much more satisfying ride. The See- 
Rower, built from aircraft aluminum poly- 
mer bearings, Amsteel cables, ABS plastic, 
and 304 stainless steel, also adds an innova- 
tive leg power to oar mechanism which en- 
ables the ergonomic benefits and much light- 
er loading of our bodies. 

Regardless of our individual motiva- 
tions, exercise, recreation, fishing, nature 
study, environmental observation, or photog- 
raphy, the See-Rower excels at making our 
time on the water a safe and pleasurable time, 
And did I mention endorphins? 

While I love to paddle my double kayak 
or run whitewater in a good canoe, nothing 
mellows me out better than a brisk row in my 
See-Rower. 


A couple of winters ago I went to the 
Baja for a kayak-mountain bike trip. One of 
my Mexican guides mentioned to me that he 
and the other guide had been watching my 
stroke. Their boss had told them to keep a 
good eye on me. She was worried about my 
age, I was about 20 years older that the rest of 
the group. They had been watching and noted 
that I was usually leading the pack and that 
my paddle was never in the water. 

All of the boats were built by Seda. The 
guides and I had solo boats and the others, all 
couples, were in tandems. They should have 
been able to blow by me easily in their lon- 
ger boats with double the people power. They 
were all experienced outdoors folks so what 
was going on? 

I explained that my paddle did, in fact, 
touch the water but not for long. I was in my 
short stroke mode. I paddle a kayak much the 
same way that I canoe or row. Be it a paddle 
or a set of oars, I feel that the only time that I 
am moving the boat ahead efficiently is dur- 
ing the middle of the stroke. 

I was taught wrong by my dad. He had 
me row a lot for him when I was a kid, we 
went fishing together quite often. He had me 
bending at the waist in order to get a longer 
stroke. I would lean way forward before put- 
ting the oars into the water then I would fol- 
low through and end up leaning back before 
lifting the oars out. It was years later that I 
learned that this was wrong. 

I don’t care if it’s a rowboat, a canoe, 
or a kayak, the only part of the stroke that is 
moving the boat efficiently is that center part 
of the stroke. I have included a drawing that 
show the wasted parts of a long stroke. The 
drawing is a top view of an oar on gunnels 
rowboat. The half circles drawn show the po- 
tential sweep of the oars. This same drawing 
easily demonstrates the errors that I see made 
in kayaks and canoes. 

There is a lot of wasted motion at the 
beginning of the rowing stroke. This is the 
section I have labeled “A.” This waste ener- 
gy basically tries to push the bow off course 
away from the oar. Because the oars are usu- 
ally working as a pair on opposite sides this 
wasted effort goes unnoticed but it is still 
there. ““C” is that area where the push of the 
oars actually moves the boat forward. “B” 
is where the oar is actually trying to pull the 
stern toward the oar. 

These forces are good for turning the 
boat off course, used on only one side they 
will turn the boat away from the active oar. 
Leave the opposite oar in the water and most 
boats will pivot around the inboard oar. Using 
a back stroke on the inboard side will cause 
the boat to come about quicker. Anyone who 
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The Short Stroke 


By Mississippi Bob 


has ever rowed probably already knows that. 

In a kayak this same effort does push 
the bow back and forth as the paddle is only 
working one side at a time. In sea kayaks long 
enough to have a lot of boat in the water, this 
turning force is not noticed but it is still there. 

The long sweeping stroke that some 
paddlers insist on using in a canoe has a dif- 
ferent effect. The paddle should be held near- 
ly vertical, There is a lot of wasted power, us- 
ing that long sweeping stroke, lifting the boat 
at the beginning of the stroke and pulling it 
back down at the end. 

I have seen over and over a canoe in- 
structor standing knee deep in a lake sur- 
rounded by students showing them how to 
make these long sweeping stokes. He is also 
showing them how to pull the paddle through 
the water. Think about this, the canoe should 
go through the water not the paddle. Proper- 
ly done the paddle enters the water and gets 
planted there so the canoe is pulled up to it, 
then it’s on to the next stroke. 

The instructor at one of our local kayak 
schools had his class sitting in the sand mak- 
ing sand angels with their paddles. It is no 
wonder that so many folks get it wrong. 

Rowing is not as popular as either ca- 
noeing or kayaking here in the Midwest so 
there are not a lot of folks here giving classes. 
The racing shell clubs do use a long stroke 
to make use of their leg muscles. Their boats 
with sliding seats and long outriggers are de- 
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signed to make use of the leg muscles. Legs 
have bigger muscles than arms so it stands to 
reason that one wants to use these muscles 
in a race. This does not mean that this stroke 
is really efficient. These young athletes have 
power to spare, the races are relatively short, 
and this style does win races. 

Looking at the heavier working boats 
like dories or the Norwegian boats used in the 
fjords, I have seen over and over in documen- 
taries where such a boat is being rowed using 
a very short stroke. It works. These commer- 
cial fishermen have learned what really works 
well. It is not uncommon for these work boats 
to be rowed from a standing position facing 
forward using a very short stroke. 

Ihave also noticed that some Irish fish- 
erman with their canvas-covered currachs 
use oars that look pretty crude, like 2x4s 
without much shaping These folks have 
been going to sea for generations. I think 
that if a fancy shaped oar made life easier 
they would have taken the time to whittle 
out better ones generations ago. 

I do most of my canoeing with a bent 
shaft paddle. A 14° bend seems to work very 
well. This requires the use a of different stroke 
to get the most from this type of paddle. I feel 
that the best way to teach a person to paddle 
is to put splints on both arms so they can’t 
bend at the elbows. A canoeists’ arms are just 
connecting rods between the hands that hold 
the paddle and the large back muscles. Just as 
the rowing shell oarsman uses leg muscles, a 
canoeist should get the power from the large 
muscles on either side of the spine. If the pad- 
dler cannot bend the elbows he/she will de- 
velop the proper stroke much sooner. 

The proper stroke for paddling a ca- 
noe using a bent shaft is a strong downward 
thrust with a minimum follow through. This 
downward push plants the paddle firmly in 
the water and pulls the boat up to the pad- 
dle before it has a chance to slip and begin to 
move through the water. The recovery at the 
end of this short stroke is simply a twist of the 
wrist and the forward motion through the wa- 
ter will actually lift the paddle from the wa- 
ter. This style of paddling does require a fast 
pace but the resulting force put into moving 
the boat is well worth the change in style. 

Here in Minnesota many paddlers are 
using these bent shaft paddles. Unfortunately 
many of them are wasting the potential that a 
really good paddle has to offer because they 
are still paddling the way they were taught 
while standing in the lake stirring the water at 
their scout camp. Try shortening your stroke 
next time you are on the water with your mus- 
cle-powered boat. You will probably find that 
you move through the water much better. 
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We sat on a log at the east end of George 
Lake and watched the sun disappear behind 
the mountains. It had been a long day, a 550- 
mile drive in late July heat. The three-mile 
paddle down the lake had been welcome, 
but we were tired. Camp was set up and din- 
ner over, time to relax, but now it was the 
mosquito hour. A late evening dip in the lake 
would be a great way to end the day. But first, 
and most important, find the right tree for the 
food pack and get it up. This was bear coun- 
try. It was tempting to leave it be while we 
swam, but it was getting dark, and anyway, 
we do not leave our food unattended even for 
a short time. The swim was cool and refresh- 
ing and we were not bothered by bears or any 
other scavenging critters that night. 

Camping brings many pleasures, other- 
wise we and so many others would not do it. 
There is nothing like waking up to the fresh- 
ness of a cool morning on a lakeshore or sit- 
ting by a quiet campfire in the evening. Time 
is measured differently, if we allow it. To me 
there is a greater sense of well-being than is 
possible in a seemingly secure motel room. 

There are also many hazards, or po- 
tential problems. Among them are bugs, 
rain, cold, the outhouse (if there is one), no 
showers, and critters, most notably bears. It 
seems that most campgrounds are the type 
with one-lane roads, little pull-offs for ve- 
hicles, and picnic tables. With motor homes, 
trailers, and the occasional tent chock-a- 
block, bears might not be a problem, but it is 
no place for people either. Anyplace worth 
camping in will have bears, well away from 
people, noise, and motors of any kind. If one 
decides to camp at a remote site, in my mind 
it is best if it is only accessible by canoe. 
The pleasure is unequalled, but we can add 
wind to the list of hazards and all the other 
cautions become more intense because there 
is no quick access to security. But I am get- 
ting ahead of myself. 

What about bears? Drive-in camp- 
grounds in bear country tend to be easy pick- 
ing for bears for the campers are lulled into 
a false sense of security and do not always 
place food in their vehicles at night. Often 
there is more barbecuing and such like where 
one does not have to carry food far and the 
clean-up is difficult and often just not done. 
Bears have a keen sense of smell and they 
follow their nose. On our fist trip to Killar- 
ney Park in Ontario we spent two nights in 
the campground, hoping to get a better feel of 
the place before heading to the interior. In the 
early morning there was a bit of a commotion 
down the way. Soon a ranger in a truck witha 
bear cage trailer came through. Someone was 
not careful. 

Then again, it is not always the camp- 
ers. At Limekiln Lake in the Adirondacks the 
trash dumpster had been placed right next to 
the restroom. This way the attendants could 
conveniently empty it. So could the bears. In 
the middle of the night (guess how we knew) 
a group of bears effectively prevented any- 
one from getting to the building. 

Although it would seem to be contradic- 
tory, it is generally true that one will see few- 
er bears when camping by canoe. The excep- 
tion is camping at a site that has not been left 
clean and the only solution is to clean it up or 
move. But assuming the campsite starts out 
clean, there are a few simple rules for avoid- 
ing bears, which incidentally is something we 
do want to do. Keep all smellables in a bag up 
in the trees when not using them. Never bring 
food into the tent. Don’t wipe hands on cloth- 
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Canoe Camping 
in Bear Country 
By Hugh Groth 


ing. Don’t throw garbage in the fire, it should 
go in the trees as well. Bury the dishwater. 
In short, keep anything that smells good to a 
bear out of reach and away from camp. It is 
best if the camp is set up as a large triangle 
with the tent, cooking area, and bear rope tree 
at the points. 

Although no bear has ever given us a 
problem, we have seen a bear, fortunately 
only once. We stayed only one night at the 
mosquito-busy campsite on George Lake. We 
had pushed ourselves to get there so we would 
have a bit less canoe travel the next day for 
we had a long way to go into unknown terri- 
tory. With the canoe loaded early and a quick 
paddle to the nearby short portage to Free- 
land Lake, we were on our way. This lake is a 
bit weedy and the best course through the lily 
pads was close to shore. 

As we paddled along soon after leaving 
the portage Mary Anne remarked, “There’s a 
bear on shore, going our way, but he’ II prob- 
ably find good pickings before he gets to 
where we’re going.” Indeed, we saw no more 
of him. Later we learned that the next resi- 
dents of our previous site had lost their food 
because they did not tie up their pack after a 
lunch break. A bear, maybe the same one who 
had doubled back, knew a good thing when 
he smelled it and had an easy meal. 

We have camped a lot, usually in remote 
places, almost always in bear country, and we 
have never seen a bear in our camp. Still, de- 
spite our precautions we have had some en- 
counters with what we thought was a bear on 
two occasions. Once, at a canoe-in site on 
Indian Lake in the Adirondacks, Mary Anne 
woke me up in the middle of the night so I 
could listen to what sounded like heavy foot- 
steps and strange noises. I sat up, grabbed 
my hatchet and camp knife, and began bang- 
ing them together and talking loudly. At that 
whatever it was took off noisily through the 
woods. We were convinced it was a bear but 
will never really know. Mary Anne drifted 
back to sleep again, the threat over. Not me. 
I was awake for hours. 

More recently, at a canoe-in site at 
Forked Lake, also in the Adirondacks, she 
again woke me up late at night so I could 
hear what she had been listening to. This 
time there was a lot of noise and it was get- 
ting louder. To complicate matters it seemed 
to be between our tent and the outhouse. The 
people on the next campsite had apparently 
sat around their campfire late into the eve- 
ning and I was convinced they were still up, 
scouring the bushes for firewood. Although 
it is not generally a good idea to confront a 
bear, even a hypothetical one, I got up and 
out of the tent to tend to the matter. Maybe it 
was a bear. 

I thought it wise to make some noise so 
I began to whistle. “Show me the way to go 
home, I’m tired and I want to go to bed...” 
Mary Anne recognized the tune and started 
to laugh but I was worried. It was clear the 
neighbors had gone to bed and the noise was 
still there, coming from the bushes near our 
tent. I tentatively shone the flashlight in that 
direction, ready to shout or do something, 
I don’t know what, at any moment. Then I 


saw a herd of deer out for a late night snack 
on the low foliage, working their way down 
the slope. 

Most, but not all, of our experience in 
bear country has been in the eastern United 
States and Canada, and there it will be black 
bears. Grizzlies are big and to be feared but 
all too often black bears are portrayed as cute 
and suitable for photographing. Black bears 
are bigger, stronger, and faster than we are 
and they do not understand that we might 
think them cute. 

Of course, other critters can be attracted 
to food, not just bears. At one remote camp- 
site we hung the food pack on a low stub of a 
branch while we ate lunch. When Mary Anne 
went to repack things she opened the pack 
and found an indignant chipmunk staring at 
her. He did not want his lunch interrupted and 
scolded her soundly. 

On another occasion (which I relat- 
ed in a previous story, “The Raccoon Epi- 
sode,” MAIB, April 2008) I spent a night 
battling a raccoon that was after our food 
pack. I had strung it up into the trees, but 
not high enough, and so when I tightened 
the rope to raise it up out of bear reach 
the raccoon was able to walk across to the 
pack. What I had done was string a rope 
between two trees with the food pack sus- 
pended in the middle. Although this can 
work well if it is high enough, I don’t rec- 
ommend planning on this method of secur- 
ing the food pack. Finding two trees just 
the right distance apart, strong enough, far 
enough from the tent, and with limbs at the 
right height is not often possible. One tree 
at the right location with a strong limb well 
up the tree is hard enough to find, but that 
is what we used from then on. 

At first I would just threw a rope over 
the limb and haul the pack up at night, but 
a limb does not make a good pulley. The 
heavier the pack, the more the rope sticks 
and saws on the limb as I raised the pack 
and at the very least this damages the tree. 
Eventually, if that limb is used long enough, 
it will wear through the rope. It did not take 
long before I devised a better way. I use “16” 
(even %” will do) woven nylon rope which 
is small and lightweight but certainly strong 
enough to lift anything to be carried across a 
portage. I use two ropes 40’ to 50’ long and 
tie a small pulley to one end of one of them. 
I fasten a snap such as might be found on a 
dog leash (or a loop and a carabiner will do) 
to one end of the other. 

Once I have found my tree I tie a rock 
to the rope with the pulley and toss it over a 
strong limb 15’ or more from the ground. I 
then thread the other rope through the pulley 
and snap on the food pack. Then I hoist the 
pulley up to the limb and tie the other end of 
that rope to the tree. Now I can raise and low- 
er the food pack with no damage to the limb 
or rope and the raising force is much lower. 
I tie off the food pack rope as well once the 
pack is up. There it stays, all night and during 
the day also unless it is mealtime. 

I don’t really know much about bears, 
but I know it can be dangerous to be care- 
less and make assumptions. I have heard a lot 
of advice about how to react if I encounter 
a bear, but I am not sure what I would actu- 
ally do if it happened. Far better to not be in 
the situation, so if I am in bear country I try 
to stay alert and make sure I let any potential 
bear know where I am and I don’t tempt him 
with easy food. That is all I know to do for 
certain. So far it has been quite successful. 


The engine in our Sisu 26 has been run- 
ning with fuel carried in a temporary 5gal 
fuel tank that I modified for the job. Hence, 
the next project was procuring a 10-15gal 
saddle tank that could be mounted securely 
in a corner of the cockpit. It seems that no 
one makes a nice, small Diesel fuel tank of 
the shape needed. But a custom tank can be 
built if the measurements are supplied. 

I carefully measured an available space 
in the cockpit and calculated out the number 
of gallons the tank should be able to carry. 
While there are conversion calculators on the 
web, I went with the straight math (my geom- 
etry teacher would be proud of me?). Since 
one cubic inch equals 0.00432900433 of a 
gallon, I was able to determine the approxi- 
mate capacity of the tank I was envisioning. 
I was referred to a manufacturer of custom 
tanks by a friend who had already gone this 
route and sent them my measurements. I re- 
ceived a response (with a price). 

Before I sent in my order (and pay- 
ment) my wife, wisely as it turned out, sug- 
gested that I create a mock-up of the tank to 
see if it actually would fit into the proposed 
space. Needless to say, the cardboard ‘”tank” 
did not fit quite as I wanted. I did some more 
measurements, rebuilt the mock-up, and tried 
again. After a couple of tries at cutting the 
cardboard and refitting the results I had new 
dimensions for the tank. 

I sent in the order and payment and wait- 
ed for the tank to come. One Friday the UPS 
delivery person showed up at the door with 
the tank. I paid for the shipping and now I had 
a nice, aluminum 16.5gal Diesel fuel tank. I 
took it off to the boat to see if it would actu- 


KITTERY POINT TENDER 


From the Lee Rail 


By C. Henry Depew 


ally fit in the space envisioned. It fit! The next 
step was to install the tank. After some more 
measuring I went off to the local rubber sup- 
ply store for some sheets of neoprene to pad 
the tank. I also needed some fuel filler hose to 
connect from the filler point on the hull to the 
new tank location. My major problem was the 
90° turn from the deck filler to the tank. No 
one seems to make 90° bends out of 1.5” OD 
pipe suitable for Diesel fuel these days. I re- 
ceived a resounding “don’t use PVC for Die- 
sel” from everyone I asked about options. 

While still looking for the fitting I need- 
ed, I created one out of galvanized water 
pipe. I used thread dope designed for chemi- 
cals with the idea that the Diesel fuel would 
not eat its way along the threads very quick- 
ly. Unfortunately Plan A did not work, even 
though I would only need to fill the tank now 
and then. Thus, I started a serious search for 
a 90° elbow made of a material that would not 
be degraded by Diesel fuel. An acquaintance 
came through with a 1'4” copper elbow and 
I was able to find some short sections of 1/4” 
copper pipe at a local plumbing firm. 

I now had all the pieces only to find that 
1%” ID fuel hose will not fit on 1'4” hard cop- 
per pipe as the 1'4” is the ID size and the OD 
size is 1%”. I contacted my local rubber hose 
supplier who went through his inventory and 
reported that he had 1%” ID exhaust hose but 
no way to collapse the other end down to 1/4” 
OD for the fuel tank connection. Because we 
were dealing with Diesel fuel none of those I 
contacted recommended making up the gap 
with tape (not even duct tape). 

I now had a couple of options. One was 
to find a smaller copper/brass pipe to fit in side 
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Orono, Maine 


the copper elbow arrangement and the fuel 
hose (a brass kitchen sink drain pipe?) or re- 
move enough of the wire stiffener in the fuel 
hose to allow it to “fit” over the copper pipe 
soldered to the elbow. Decisions, decisions. 

Another aspect of the new tank’s in- 
stallation was running the fuel lines with- 
out cutting more holes in the bulkheads. 
With inboard tanks under the cockpit, all 
the fuel lines had been run to the engine be- 
low the flooring. Now I was running lines 
from above the cockpit down the opening 
for the filler hose to the port internal tank. 
We had replaced our oil furnace after the 
last winter and I had kept the *%” copper 
line that had run from the tank to the fur- 
nace and back to the tank. I used this pipe to 
run the lines for the saddle tank down from 
its location to the existing fuel hoses for 
the engine. Then I found that the 7%” alumi- 
num barbs on the tank would not fit the ”%” 
hose I planned to use to connect the copper 
pipe to the tank. The aluminum barbs were 
“slightly” bigger than the ID of the hose. 
Brass barbs would fit fine but were not rec- 
ommended on an aluminum tank. 

I queried a boating email list for sug- 
gestions. The most interesting one was to 
put the aluminum barbs in the freezer and 
the end of the two hoses in boiling water. 
The barbs would shrink slightly and the 
hose would expand slightly giving me the 
“fit” I needed for the connection. Then I 
would need to screw in the hose barb (with 
attached hose) into the tank connection and 
all would be well. Another suggestion was 
to use a “stretcher” on the end of the hose to 
expand the diameter “just a little bit.” After 
looking at some other options, I went with 
the stretch idea and it worked. 

Since the new fuel tank sat above the en- 
gine (and its filters) I added a cut-off valve 
between the tank and the filters to make sure 
that I did not get a siphon action out of the 
tank when the engine was turned off. And af- 
ter checking everything twice, I put four gal- 
lons of Diesel in the tank and started the mo- 
tor. All works!! 


..the World’s finest Oars and Paddles, 
since 1858. 


Complement your boat and enhance 
your rowing experience with our 
traditional, solid wooden oars with hand 


sewn leathers. Spoon and Flat Blade 
oars, up to 21 feet in length. Spoons 
offered with cherry or walnt tips. 


Handcrafted in Maine, used all over the 


10° x 48” Handlaid Fiberglass Hull world. 


Traditional looking Yacht Tender 
Specially Designed for Ease of 
Rowing and Minimum Drag When 
Towing 
Row & Sail Models 


[ BAY * MAINE BOATS} 


P.O. Box 631 * Kennebunkport, ME 04046 + 207/967-4298 
43° 20.9'N - 70° 28.7'W 


Visit shawandtenney.com to view all of our products, 
including: 

* Wooden Mass and Spars 

* Bronze Rowing Hardware 

¢ Adirondack Guide Boat Oars and Hardware 

* Boat Hooks 

* Handmade Brown Ash Pack Baskets and Creels 

¢ Wooden Flagpoles 


PO Box 213, Orono, Maine 04473 — 800-240-4867 
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Them Days are Gone Forever... 


St. Lawrence Beauty Model 


My special speed and fast family runabout Model is built in 
different sizes from 18’ to 30’ long, and for all GRAY motors 
from 3 to 50 H. P. 


My boats are strictly high-grade throughout, finished in three 
different styles, open or closed, from $7 to $10 per running foot. 


If you are in the field for a fast, handsomely finished drive boat, 
get my figures. 


Derochie Boats are always faster than others of equal power 
equipment. 

Some of my prize winners are: 

“Do Do,’’ 23 ft. long. Speed 13 miles with 6 H. P. Gray. 

“Trene,’’ 23 ft. long. Speed 18 miles with 12 H. P. Gray. 


This boat now holds the permanent challenge cup—never 
lost a race—and winner of 1915 FREE FOR ALL. 


I also furnish the assembled frame with engine bed installed 


so that anyone handy with tocls can finish his own boat. Prices 


on hull in any stage of construction on application. 


Norman Derochie, Cornwall, Ont. 


Model No. 300 Family Runabout 


Specifications—Length, 22’; beam, 5’ 8”; draft 22”; free- 
board bow, 3’ 6”; freeboard stern, 25’; length cockpit, 14’; keel, 
transom, frames, stringers, coamings, and sheer strake, white 
oak; planking, 5¢’’ B. C. cedar; decks B. C. cedar or white oak, 
matched; interior trim of chestnut and fitted with cross seats, 
giving ample room for four chairs." 

Fittings include cleats, chocks, flag pole sockets and semi- 
Auto steering wheel of polished brass. 

Price of this outfit complete with 11 H. P. Model “U”” GRAY 
Motor, mohair auto top and nifty side curtains, f. o. b. 
Hamilton, $550. 

We carry in stock boats from 18’ to 30’. 


Prices and set of Specifications upon request. 


Askew Boat & Launch Works 
459 Bay St., North Hamilton, Ont. 
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Grenier Family Boat 


This is just one of my popular Models. I build boats of better 
quality by far than the average, and cater only to the trade 
appreciating the best. 

I furnish the above style in 20’, 24’ and 30’ lengths. My 20- 
footer has a beam of 5’, a frame of best white oak, batten con- 
struction, planking of best quality, Teeters—trim, deck and 
interior finish of mahogany, with panel work inside. Latest 
type of motor steering gear, one-man top, bronze rudder in- 
strument, bronze inside stuffing box, ventilator and Klaxon 
horn. Running-lights flush with coaming, searchlight and tail 
light. Life preserver cushions, deck fittings, either black or 
nickel, and brass screw fastenings throughout; all screws plugged 
in mahogany finish. 

Power Plant—GRAY Model “D”, rear starter, Pee light 
generator with storage battery, ready to run, $1500 f. o. b. Troy, 


Grenier Hydroplanes are cup winners. I will be glad to 
figure on your requirements or submit plans. 


George Grenier, Ft. of 17th St. 
Troy, New York. 


J. Murray Watts 


Consulting engineer and naval 
architect; member of Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers; yacht and vessel 
broker. 


Offices, 328 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephone, Lombard 2289 
Cable Address, ‘‘Murwat’’ 


Gentleman’s 


Your dream boat 
with refined comple- 
ment of detail, can 
best be produced on 
our work. Estimates 
on canoes, rowboats, 
and motor boats, etc., 
complete with engine, 
cheerfully given. 


Irving G. Gilbert 
Designer and Boat Builder 


Brockville, Ont.. Canada 


Runabout 


Two Pages from 1916 Gray Marine Boat Builders Directory 


=e 


26-Ft. Runabouts 


One of our specials. We build all types of craft, both sailing 
and gasoline powered racing and cruising classes. We build 
boats as you want them. 


The Lake of The Woods Boat Building 
Co., Ltd. 


Keewatin, Ont., Canada 


Delaware River Special 


Brief Specifications of Construction and Dimensions— 
25’ x 7’ over all. Flared bow, chain locker, 3’; toilet room, 3’ 6”; 
main cabin, 9’ 6’; self-baling cockpit, 7’; after deck, 2’. 

Material—i%” white cedar planking, oak timbers, cypress 
ceiling, galvanized fastenings, brass port lights, brass deck fittings, 
Sands toilet, signal mast. 

Price of boat complete with 11 H. P. double-cylinder Model 
“U" GRAY Motor and reverse gear installed, f. o. b. Westville, 
N. J., $650. Speed 10 to 11 miles per hour. 


J. H. Schrufer 


Westville New Jersey 


Sea Bright Dories 


The famous Sea Bright Dories (surf skiffs) are known all over 
the Atlantic Coast for their seaworthiness. 


No concern is better known or more favorably regarded as 
specialists in this line of boats than Nelson and Benson, Boat 
& Launch Builders at Sea Bright. 


Space does not permit full details, but will be glad to submit 
details on boats of this type. 


Nelson & Benson 


Sea Bright New Jersey 


Runabout Skiff Launch 


This is an ideal family launch, which cannot be excelled for use 


around asummer home. It is thoroughly safe, roomy, has large 
carrying capacity, and is remarkably fast with lower power. 
Full detailed specifications and prices on request. 


Charles Nicloy 


Quincy Illinois 


Family Pleasure Boats 


For years past we have made a sparta. of family pleasure 
boats, from 22’ to 33’, in which we Il suitable size GRAY 
motors. We do not build stock Models, but specialize on boats 
to meet your particular requirements. Full details on request. 


Rockford Motor Boat Company 
111 South Water Street 
Rockford 


Illinois 


21 
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Speed Under Sail... 1903 


Pear BURNHAM 


oEAMANS KNivp. Boat Buitpinc & DESIGN 


207-882-9820 
ee ae 11 Burnuam Cr. 


P.O. Box 541 
Essex, MA 01929 
978-768-2569 
BURNHAMBOATBUILDING.COM 


CUSTOM 
DESIGNS 


SHARR}I 
cae) “Scasser ME. ast Capt. Harotp A. BuRNHAM 
DESIGNER, SAWYER, SHIPWRIGHT, 


AND SAILMAKER 


PHOTO BY TODD HARRINGTON 
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Pert Lowell, Co., Ine 
> le »< 


Builders of the famous Town Class sloop 
in wood or fiberglass as well as other 
custom traditional wooden boats since 


1934. 
Mast Hoops 


Mast Hoop Fasteners - Sail 
Hanks - Parrel Beads - 
Wood Cleats - Wood Shell 
Blocks - Deadeyes - 
Bullseyes - Custom Bronze 
Hardware 


Pert Lowell Co., Inc. 


Lanes End, Newbury, MA 01950 
(978) 462-7409 


(607) 547-2658 
Tom Krieg's Boat Shop 


(At 6 Mile Point on West Lake Rd.) 
P.O. Box 1007 
Cooperstown, NY 13326 


Woodenboat Restoration & Rigging 


Burt’s Canoes 


Traditional Wood/Canvas Canoes 


Builders & Restorers 


Reproduction of Charles Lawton 


10’ Yacht Tender 


Cedar on Oak 
Designed by Charles Lawton of 
Marblehead, MA, ca 1980. Built: 
C. Stickney, Boatbuilders Ltd. 1997 


C. Stickney Boatbuilders Ltd. 


HC 61 Box 1146, St. George, ME 04857 
(207) 372-8543 
email: woodboats@ msn.com 
Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


SOLID 
COMFORT 
BOATS 


Sailing Cruising Canoes 
Sea Touring Kayaks 
Anglers Sampans 


HUGH HORTON SMALL BOATS 
29474 Old North River Rd. 
Mt. Clemens, MI 48045 
(586) 468-6456 
<hortonsailcanoe @ wowway.com> 


Cape Cod’s 
Sailing Headquarters 
& Wooden Boat Center 
*Established 1951* 


Proud Builders of 
Arey’s Pond Catboats 


14’ Cat — 16° Lynx Cabin 
16’ Lynx Open — 16‘ Launch 
18’ Daysailer 
20‘ Cruising Cat 
21’ Launch 
Traditional Elegance 
All boats built to the highest standards. 
Hulls are wood or fiberglass with 
teak or mahogany trim. 
Solid bronze hardware, 
Sitka spruce spars. 


Brokerage Boat Sales 
APBY Sailing School 
Mooring Rentals and Storage 


Box 222, S. Orleans, MA 02662 
(508) 255-0994 
www.areyspondboatyard 


Hansen & Company 
Builders of Practical & Impractical 
Boats 
Gloucester Gull Dories & Other Small Boats 
www.hansenandcompany.blogspot.com 
Dennis Hansen 207-594-8073 
P.O. Box 122 dgehansen @ myfairpoint.net 

Spruce Head, ME 04859 


| ABKIE 
SMALL 


Introducing the 
Matinicus 18 
in Spring 2009 


CRAFT 


Row/ Sail Skiffs 


www.labriesmalicraft.com (207) 570-2300 


BURT LIBBY 2103 Hallowell Rd. 
(207) 268-4802 Litchfield, ME 04350 


Hadden Boat Company 


Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


REDD’S POND BOATWORKS 


Thad Danielson 
1 Norman Street 
Marblehead, MA 01945 


34’ W. Atkin tunnel stern 
Sea Bright Skiff 
thaddanielson @comcast.net 781-631-3443 888-686-3443 
Wooden Boat Building, Classic Designs 


11 Tibbets Ln., Georgetown, ME 04548 = (207) 371-2662 Traditional Construction and Materials 
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SWIFTY 12 


beauty 
anyone can 
build from 
our pre- 
assembled 
kit. Price, 
including sail, $1500. Catalog of 13 kit 
designs handcrafted in Vermont, $5. 
Demonstration video, $20, DVD. 


Plans & Kits 


Atkin illustrated catalog. Containing more than 
300 Atkin designs and new text. Famed Atkin 
double-enders, traditional offshore and coastal 
cruising yachts, rowing/sailing dinghies, 
utilities and houseboats. $15.00 U.S. and 
Canada (post paid) and $22.00 U.S. overseas 
airmail. Payment: U.S. dollars payable through 


a USS. bank. 


ATKIN BOAT PLANS 
P.O. Box 3005M, Noroton, CT 06820 
apatkin @ aol.com 
www.atkinboatplans.com 


SHELL BOATS 


561 Polly Hubbard Rd., St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 524-9645 
wwwsshellboats 


John Lockwood, Designer 
30-Year Wilderness\Paddler 
Computer Desigh Pioneer 
15 Kits * 5 Plan Sets 
Ultra-Light 

Stitch-n-Glue 

Best Kayak Kits 

Since 1986 


A_ Top-Rated Sea Kayak 


The Coho: “Of all the boats I have reviewed, 
the Coho is my hands-down favorite.... 


I would recommend [her] to 
anyone, whether novice or ae 
an experienced paddler,” ae a 


V.S.—Sea Kayaker Magazine 
Oct. 1998 


Pygmy Boats inc.” 
For a Free Color Catalogue Write: PO Box 1529 ¥ Dept. 2-¥ Port Townsend, WA 98368 
(360) 385-6143 ¥ Read the Reviews of our kayaks at: www:pygmyboats. com 


THE SIMMONS Classics of the North Carolina coast 


18-, 20- & 22-foot plans available 


~ Outstandingly seaworthy vessels 

~ 30 mps with low power 

~ Light & simple; plywood lapstrake construction 
~ Detailed plans & directions; no lofting 


Cape Fear Museum 
Wilmington, NC 
910.798.4371 
capefearmuseum.com 


WESTON FARMER 
BUILDING PLANS & ARTICLE REPRINTS 


BUILD A WESTON FARMER CLASSIC DESIGN. 15 plans available for the amateur boatbuilder 
from 10’ launch IRREDUCIBLE to famous 32’ blue-water ketch TAHITIANA. Send $2 for catalog 
defining specs, plans, contents, prices, etc. 


READ & ENJOY A WESTON FARMER BOAT STORY. We have 20 article reprints on small 
boat designs written through the years by E. Weston Farmer, N.A., considered by many to have 
been one of the outstanding marine writers of all time. Delightful reading for only $1 per page. All 
articles include line drawings, offsets, etc. that you can use. Send $2 for catalog listing. 


WESTON FARMER ASSOCIATES 
7034-D Hwy. 291, Tum Tum, WA 99034 
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WEE PUNKIN~ 


“Wee Punkin” has traditional good looks, is 
fun to build from inexpensive materials, and 
her performance will delight you. Innovative 
foam core deck and ample flotation make her 
extra safe and comfortable. She is ideal for 
children if they can get her away from dad. 
Truly a breakthrough in small boat design. Hit 
of the Port Townsend Wooden Boat Festival. 
No lofting. Plans with full size station patterns 
and detailed instructions, $36. SASE for more 
info. 


GRAND MESA BOATWORKS 
15654 57-1/2 Rd., Collbran, CO 81624-9778 


This Space 
Available 
Only $15/Issue 


Contact us at 
978-774-0906 


Sell 


DRAKETAIL 


MODELS THAT REALLY SAIL 
Rubber Band & Sail Powered Kits 


Pre-Shaped & Drilled Parts 
Brass, Copper & Stainless Hardware 


Great Fun in Pool, Pond, or Sea Order Yours Today 


Order #800-533-9030 (U.S.) VISA/MC accepted 
Other Kits & Plans Available, catalog $1.0 


SEAWORTHY SMALL SHIPS 
Dept. M, PO Box 2863 
Prince Frederick, MD 20678, USA 


Visit our Home Page at 
http://www.seaworthysmallships.com 


BOAT BUILDERS SUPPLY 


e plans 


e hardware 

- custom sails 

e epoxy/supplies 

e Sailmaking supplies 

e tools and MORE 
low prices, fast service 


www.duckworksbbs.com The Best 


Boats 
You Can 
Build. 


! Your boat will float and won’t No 
I add to the national debt when 


I you build it yourself. Send B ailout 


$9.95 for Catalog CD of 300 


boats you can build. For Needed! 


special offers & FREE 


Newsletter visit: 


I 

I 

I 

I 

1 www.Glen-L.com/offer9 
I Glen-L Marine 
I 

I 

I 

L 


9152 Rosecrans Ave/MA 
Bellflower, CA 90706 
888-700-5007 (toll-free) 


ub 
a 
py 
wp 
ap 


Bobcat 1273” x 6’0” 
Designer Phil Bolger and builder Harold Payson have 
developed a tack-and-tape multi-chine version of the 
classic catboat that puts the charm and performace of this 
famous type within the reach of home builders with a 
minimum investment in time and money. 


ESAS SND aR (Comme <oanetr ii on sia ain snsarie ne 10) For a free catalog of boat kits, plans, and 
n r bit r -to- i ni n ° ° ° 
PumGtEss ee aE, er ne Pa ee a boatbuilding materials, contact: 


BOOKS: QO) Jnstant Boats, $16 QO Build the New Instant Boats, $19.95 U4 How 


Build Yi Own Boat, $20 O Build the hh Catboat, $12.95 OH O 
Ae Ce aay es Ce Pe ee Ch esapeake Li ght Craft 
$7.95 QO Boat Modeling with Dynamite Payson, $19.95 QO Bolger’s 103 Small 
ao 1805 George Ave. Annapolis, MD 21401 


Boat Rigs, $28.95 QO Boat Modeling the Easy Way, $19.95 Add $1 S&H 
Street 410 267 0137 


City State zip info@clcboats.com 


Harold H. Payson & Co. 
Dept. MB, Pleasant Beach Ree oom Thomaston, ME 04858 WWW.C | Cc b oa t s.com 
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CONRAD NATZIO 
BOATBUILDER 


A range of small 
craft plans for 
very easy home 

building in 
plywood 


LOA 147° 
Beam. 6 7” 
Draft: 5° 

Sail Area: 145 sf 


Plans include: Dwings 


For details, visit the website: 100 page 


www.broadlyboats.com/sections 


or contact: 
CONRAD NATZIO BOATBUILDER 
The Old School, 
Brundish Road, WOODEN 
Raveningham, 
Norwich, NR14 6NT = 
U.K. e 


Tel/Fax: 
+44 01508 548675 


| 
Uiets 


ae 


ROAR 2 


14’ x 4’ x 75 Ibs. 
Jigless Taped Seam 
$15 Plans - $1 Info on 16 Boats 


JIM MICHALAK 
118 E. Randall, Lebanon, IL 
62254 


A fast, stable, dry, 


camp-cruiser 


SS —_ = 
Study plans $5 p.p. Plans $90 + $6.50 Ship U.S. — 
i full-size patterns and = = 
with photos. = 


Lou Brochetti 
148. NW 8th Sto Redmond, OR 97756 
(541) 504-0135 


Unique Wood-Strip 
Performance, Sea Kayaks 


Kits, Plans & 
Finished Boats 


Send $3 for a catalog to: 
Guillemot Kayaks 


Groton, CT 06340-4624 
ph: 860-659-8847 


http://www. KayakPlans.com/m 


Built by the designer's 10 yr old daughter, 
Grace's Tender is a great introduction to 
boatbuilding, sailing and generally 
messing about in boats. 8 ft long, weighs 
55 lb. Plans, a 2 hour DVD, kits available. 


ARCH DAVIS DESIGN 
37 Doak Rd, Belfast, ME 04915. 
207-930-9873. 
www.archdavisdesigns.com 


ge mie] Designs by Platt Monfort 
Wabadadarard 437, 


STUDY PLANS BOOK $4.95 


INSTRUCTIONAL VIDEO $19.95 
NOW ON DVD ALSO 
Monford Associates 


50 Haskell Rd. MA, Westport, ME 04578 
(207) 882-5504 


Nick Schade 
54 South Rd. 


<gaboats.com> 


Robb White & Sons 
Sport Boat 


Handy, pretty, proven 16x43” strip 
planked skiff will plane two adults with 
Ahp. Full size mold patterns, complete 
instructions. $75 Photos & specs at 


www.robbwhite.com. 


Robb White & Sons 
P.O. Box 561, Thomasville, GA 31799 


Supplies 


P.O. Box 87 
No. Billerica, MA 01862 
<bill@boatbldr.com> 
<www.boatbldr.com> 


William Clements 
Boat Builder 
Since 1980 


WOOD/CANVAS CANOE RESTORATIONS 


RESTORATION SUPPLIES and TOOLS 


SILICON BRONZE AND BRASS WOOD SCREWS 
CANOE CANVAS ¢ TRADITIONAL CANVAS FILLER 
BRASS CANOE TACKS & STEMBANDS 
AND MORE!! 


For free catalog call (978) 663-3103 
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MAINE COAST LUMBER, INC. 


17 White Birch Lane 
York, ME 03909 
(207) 363-7426 
(800) 899-1664 
Fax (207) 363-8650 
M-F 7am-5pm 


4 Warren Ave. 
Westbrook, ME 04902 
(207) 856-6015 
(877) 408-4751 
Fax (207) 856-6971 
M-F 7:30am-4:30pm 
Saturday 8am-12pm 


HARDWOOD LUMBER ¢ SOFTWOOD LUMBER «+ 
HARDWOOD PLYWOODS * MELAMINE ¢ MDF « 
MARINE PLYWOODS ¢ MDO « PARTICLE BOARD « 
SLATWALL « LAMINATE * EDGE BANDING * VENEER * 
HARDWOOD MOLDINGS * CUSTOM MILLING 


We ship UPS 


We Deliver 
ME, NH, VT, MA, RI 


www.mainecoastlumber.com 
email: info@mainecoastlumber.com 


"With my wooden canoes starting at 
$55,000.00, my clients expect me to 
build boats using only the finest 
materials available. 

For me that meant switching to 
MAS epoxies over 10 years ago. 


When I watch the wonder and excitement on peoples faces as they touch 
and admire one of my newly finished canoes, I know that I have 
MAS Epoxies to thank. 


MAS is not just another epoxy, it is my epoxy." 


-Philip Greene, owner, Woodsong Canoes 


It's NO Blush, not Low Blush! 


www.masepoxies.com 1-888-627-3769 


Small-Craft & Cruising Sails 
B dan, gaff, ter, lug, sprit, etc. 
palmate ER 


Aerodynamic designs in Ps 


white, cream, tanbark and 


Oceanus < 


Photos, quotes at a 
www.dabblersails.com 


e-mail - dab @crosslink.net 
ph/fax 804-580-8723 
or write us at PO Box 235 


Wicomico Church, VA 22579 Stuart K. Hopkins, sole prop 


The Beauty of Bronze & Racing 
Oarlock Performance 


Rowers who take pride in their boat and V 
their oar handling will love using these 
beautiful oarlocks designed by Doug 
Martin, boat designer & sculptor. Used 
with D shaft oars or sleeves on round 
shafts, they give perfect 6 degree pitch 
on the stroke and the recovery. 


Cast from “424” manganese bronze 
Standard 1/2” Shafts $50 pr. 


Rowing Sport (978) 356-3623 


www.douglasoarlock.rowingsport.com 


FuME?P 
SILIcsA 


RAKA EPOXY & FIBERGLASS 

We have several types of epoxy resins with different mix ratios 
for coating, gluing, and composite construction. Our large 
fiberglass inventory includes many weights of standard woven 
materials as well as a good selection of biaxials and triaxials. 
Carbon and kevlar fabrics are also available. We offer the 
lowest prices and same day UPS shipping. Our normal store 
hours are fom 9am to 5pm Monday to Friday. Write or call us 
or see our internet site for complete info and prices. 


RAKA Marine 
3490 Oleander Ave., Ft. Pierce, FL 34982-6571 
Ph. (772) 489-4070 — Fax (772) 461-2070 
www.raka.com 
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UNSCREW-UMS™ 
broken-screw 
extractors 


Remove damaged 

fastenings. Minimal 

damage to wood. 

Hollow tool uses 

stub as guide. Sizes &% 

to remove screws from No. 2 

to No. 24, lags, nails, and drifts. 

T&L TOOLS 

24 Vinegar Hill Rd., Gales Ferry, CT 06335 

Phone: 860-464-9485 © Fax: 860-464-9709 
unscrew-ums@tltools.com 


www.titools.com 


SWANSON BOAT COMPANY 


Specializing in Designs 

to Fit Particular Needs 
Tradition-based Rowing Craft 

Design & Construction 


420 Broad St., Windsor, CT 06095 
Phone: 860-299-6502 


E-Mail: Rodger Swanson412 @comcast.net 
R.C. Swanson, Proprietor 


Wood Canoe 
Hardware 


~ 


Fever 3 RRARRREN SAAN 01) { 
4 


CANOE HARDWARE 


1/2”, 11/16”, 7/8” Canoe Tacks; 3/8” Oval 

Brass Stem Bands; Clenching Irons; 3/16” 

Bronze Carriage Bolts; Canoe Plans; Clear 
White Cedar. Price List Available. 


NORTHWOODS CANOE SHOP 
Ph: (888) 564-1020 
Fax: (207) 564-3667 
Web: www.woodencanoes.com 


CUT COPPER CLENCH NAILS 
Pure half hard hand drawn copper made 
on old Atlas company machines. 

3 diameters: 1/16”, 3/32”, 1/8” 

11 sizes: 3/4” to 1-3/8” 

For sample packet & information send $3 
To order call 603-433-1114 or write 
STRAWBERY BANK MUSEUM 
P.O. Box 300, Portsmouth, NH 03802 


Atlantic White Cedar 


Custom cut to your specifications from our own 
logs which we bring up from Florida. Lengths up 
to 24’. 


Cypress and other species available upon request. 


Woodcraft Productions Ltd. 
P.O. Box 17307 
Smithfield, RI 02917-0704 
Tel (401) 232-2372 * Fax (401) 232-1029 


WHITE POLYTARP SAILS 
& SAIL KITS 
22 SUNBLEST COURT 
FISHERS, IN 46038-1175 
PH: 317-915-1454 


EMAIL: POLYSAIL@AOL.COM 
WEB SITE: WWW.POLYSAIL.COM 


WHITE OAK 
Quarter sawn, green & air dried 
L 20’, 4/4 — 8/4 
Also tulip, cherry, B, locust, ash, 
walnut, spruce, hemlock & others 


SPECIALTY WOODS 
Westbrook, CT 
(860) 399-5224 (860) 304-2547 


456 Fuller St. 
Ludlow, MA 01056-1309 


(iS. 


8 /COM PL: 


iP 
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ETE LINE OF TRAILEX ALUM IND 
. 


SO 


GAMBELL & HUNTER 


SAILMAKERS 
Sails fe 


a 
et ee! 


Rigging 
16 Limerock St., Camden, ME 04843 


(207) 236-3561 
www.gambellandhunter.net 


Quality Cedar Strips 
MAS Epoxy 
Supplies - Tools 


Canoe, Kayak & Rowine Boat Kits 


ZZ 1. NEWFOUND 


603-744-6872 Mes 
www.newfound.com ===> 


ATLANTIC WHITE CEDAR 
Boat grade rough sawn flitches in stock. 
Most are 16’ long 4/4 to 8/4 thick. 
New supply ready to ship. 

Call or write for info. 


J.D. ENGLAND CO. 
1780 Remlik Dr., Urbanna, VA 23175 
(804) 758-2721 


Boatbuilding Supplies 


STRIP * STITCH & GLUE * PLYWOOD & FIBERGLASS CONSTRUCTION 


SVSUEUTHREE epoxy resin 


Simple 2:1 mix ratio * Available in 1.5 qt.-15 gal. units 
Fast, med, slow hardeners for use in temperatures 
as low as 35°F 


3 Gal. Unit $197.00 


FIBERGLASS CLOTH * TAPES « MATS * ROVINGS + KNITS 


* REICHOLD Polyester Resins (gals, pails, 


drums’ 
¢ NESTE GelCoats ris 
 Sikaflex Urethane Sealants 
* Gloucester Marine Paints (40-50% discount) 
¢ 2 part Urethane Pour Foam 


Microballoons ¢ Silica Powder * Wood 
Flour Pigments * Milled & Chop Fibers « 
Squeegees Syringes * Brushes ¢ Rollers « 
Paper Pots * Gloves Coveralls * And More 


LOW __ Silicon Bronze Wood Screws 
Feces Nails & Stainless Fasteners 


Top Quality Products « Competitive Prices Fast Knowledgeable Service 
All items in stock and ready for immediate shipment. 


9 
FIBERGLASS SUPPLY 


SUPPLYING QUALITY MATERIALS TO BOAT OWNERS, 
HULL FINISHERS AND BOATYARDS FOR OVER 20 YEARS. 


P.O. Box 399, E. Longmeadow, MA 01028 
Fax (413) 736-3182 - www.mertons.com 


Fre , 800-333-0314 


Catalog! 


CLASSIFIED MARKETPLACE 


BOATS FOR SALE 


Skiffamerica 20, ingeniously designed highly ef- 
ficient cabin motor cruiser (see www. skiffamerica. 
com). Meticulously built by retired professional 
cabinetmaker to exact designer specifications with 
exception of additional cockpit storage & an extra 
3” of “sit up” room at rear end of cabin. Powered 
by originally prescribed Yamaha 25 4-stroke w/ 
tilt control that has only 41 hours of usage. This 
is primary reason for regrettable decision to sell, 
no longer have opportunities for the imagined ad- 
ventures. Bimini, swim ladder, running lights, mo- 
tor cover & adjustable auxiliary motor mount for 
a smaller backup o/b. Could email more detailed 
pictures. Asking $15,500. 

SW Florida, (239) 283-4946 (10) 


: 1) 

14 Little Gem Wood Skiff, designed by Ken 
Swan. Professionally built 6 years ago, minimum 
water hours, meranti marine ply w/mahogany 
thwarts & transom, 2 rowing stations w/bronze 
oarlocks, spruce oars w/leathers, Danforth anchor, 
galv Loadrite trlr w/spare wheel, 4hp Suzuki long 
shaft o/b mostly fresh water use, new paint & var- 
nish. Boat & equipment in exc shape. $3,000. 

JIM MCQUAIDE, Edgecomb, ME, (207) 882- 
7239, pnjmcquaide @ yahoo.com (10) 


16’ CottonTail Unique Trapeze Dinghy. Built 
“60, fg, incl main, jib & trlr. Rows well. Approx 
300lbs. $700. 

WAYNE THAYER, Crownsville, MD (410) 923- 
6960 (10) 


16’ Wooden Catboat, w/trlr. Many extras. Call for 
details. Make me an offer. 

RON GAGNON, Ashburnham, MA, (978) 827- 
6750 (10) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 
Classified ads are FREE TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS for personally owned boat relat- 
ed items. Each ad will automatically appear 
in two consecutive issues. Further publica- 
tion of any ad may be had on request. 


A one-time charge of $8 will be made 
for any photograph included with any ad. 
For return of photo following publication, 
include a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Non-subscribers and commercial busi- 
nesses may purchase classified ads at 25¢ per 
word per issue. To assure accuracy, please 
type or print your ad copy clearly. 

Mail to Boats, 29 Burley St, Wenham, 


MA 01984, or e-mail to maib.office @ gmail. 
com. No telephone ads please. 


13’8” Clark Craft, built ’05-’06. entire boat epoxy 
coated before paint and varnish, exterior w/10oz 
fg. 05 Mercury 25hp 2-cycle is a fish camp motor 
that I have not run, it ran one season in Canada and 
then was decommissioned. Trlr is 06 Load Rite 
w/tongue dolly. Boat/engine/trlr $6,500. 

JOHN MANN, York, PA, (717) 845-7666, 
jmann5 @comcast.net (10) 


12’ Chrysler Aluminum Skiff, w/’09 2.5hp Nissan 
ob. Great trolling rig or camp boat. No trlr. $825. 
ART BRUNT, Wolfeboro, NH (10) 


14’ ComPac Picnic Catboat, ’08. Hull Reg. #US- 
ABV00266B808. As new, sailed 3 times & then 
put into temp controlled storage. White hull, for- 
est green boat top, sail cover, custom fit cockpit 
cushions (tan/forest green piping), ss bow chocks, 
epoxy coated bottom & ablative anti-fouling paint, 
Magic Tilt galv trlr & mounted spare tire (trlr mile- 
age 60-70). Replacement cost $13,385 (incl $850 
freight to NY). Sell for $8,900. 

DON MAHARAM, East Hampton, NY, (631) 324- 
0516 (10) 


15.8’ FW Goeller Catboat, Sea Duck, designed 
°06, built °60. Gd cond, newer cb trunk & rudder, 
tight. $3,000 

WILLIAM HOBBS, Swampscott, MA, (978) 857- 
8848 (10) 


Folding Kayak, 3 person w/paddles. $250. Pea- 
pod, fg, 13’x58”, 8’ oars, well used but service- 
able. $200. W/PA titled Trailex ultralite trlr $800. 
MARTIN KOKUS, Erie, PA, (814) 739-9029, 
martinkokus @ yahoo.com (10) 


16’1” Ranger Canoe, ’06 Otter, blue w/ash trim, 
kevlar re-inforced fg. Custom cover by Bag Lady. 
$650. 

ROCCO AUTORINO, Deland, FL, (386) 717- 
6437 (11) 


20’ Rowing Skiff, round bottom, | or 2 man. Strip 
built based on St. Lawrence River skiff al-tered for 
use in Buzzards Bay. Exc cond. 3pr oars & trlr. Has 
taken Ist place in many races. $1,000 firm. 

JOHN MC COY, New Bedford, MA, (508) 990- 
0457 (11) 


14 Piscataqua Wherry in gd cond, mast & sails 
exc. Cost new Bay of Maine $9,850, sell $2,500. 
MERVYN TAYLOR, Lincolnville, ME, (207) 
763-3533, merv @tidewater.net (11) 


Maryland Crab Skiff, custom-built turn-of-the- 
century design built °99. Exc cond. 13-1/2’long, 
100lbs, rows like a dream. Fish the old fashioned 
way, silently under oars. $2,200. 

CAPT. RICHARD K. REESE, Swainton, NJ, (609) 
465-7676. (11) 


eg Pik Wiecee 
Restored, St Lawrence River Rowing Skiff, 18’, 
‘20s, Cedar, mahogany. Exc cond. $6500. Boat 
in MA. 


PETER CLARKE, MA, (781) 740-0250, olruff@ 
comcast.net (10P) 


12” Acorn Skiff. Designed by Oughtred. Profes- 
sionally built. Vy gd cond. W/sail rig. $3,500. 
JERRY HAINES, St. Michaels, MD, (410) 745- 
3200, pork is good@msn.com (11) 
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HAUTHAWAY 
ULTRA-LIGHT 


CARTOP BOATS 


Custom Hand-Layup 
Lightweight Fiberglass 


23-lb Rob Roy “Bucktail” 
Double Paddling 
5.5’ Open Cockpit 
Full Decks 


RUSHTON CLASSICS 
19-LB TO 29-LB MODELS 


\Y 
™ 
. ARCTIC —- GREENLAND 


34-Ib “Seal-Bear” 
17.75’ Sea Kayak 


CALL! 


CAL-TEK KAYAKS 
P.O. Box 202 
Kingston, MA 02364 


(781) 585-5666 


a 


Boaters’ Cards and Stationery 


Business card size with a wood engraving of your boat printed 
on the front. Your contact info on the back. 
See web page-www.ironworksgraphics.com/iwgstationery.html 


Drawing /Notecards of Your Boat 


A pencil drawing of your boat, suitable for framing, and 50 
notecards with the drawing. Makes a great gift! -$150 
See web page-www.ironworksgraphics.com/boatdrawings.html 


LS. Baldwin Box 884 Killingworth, CT 06419 


Ae SSR, 


‘BOATHOUSE: 


MAAS ROWING SHELLS 
AB INFLATABLES 
TRINKA 8, 10 & 12 DINGHIES 
HONDA OUTBOARDS 


THULE RACKS 


ROWING INSTRUCTION 
55 Spicer Ave., Noank, CT 06340 
(860) 536-6930 
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Exploration 18 Sailboat, double ender, gunter 
rigged, battened main w/2 sets reef points, jib & 
fine pair leathered spruce oars. Galv trlr, all ab-sol- 
utely pristine. LOA 18,’ beam 5’. Expedition boat, 
blue fg hull w/varnished Sitka spars & ma-hog in- 
terior. Located Ottawa, Ontario. Asking $6,000. 

BURTON BLAIS, Ontario, (613) 759-1267 (days), 
(613) 989-3517, Leave email address if preferred (11) 


23’ O’Day Sloop, ca ’73 w/rf wo/engine, w/keel/ 
cb. No trlr. Set price cash $999. Mostly needs titi- 
vation! 

CASS, Skowhegan, ME, (207) 683-2435, dc.cass@ 
gmail.com (11) 


SAILS & RIGGING FOR SALE 


Sails: 1 never used Magnum sailboard sail. 1 nev- 
er used Tiga Sail. 1 never used Mistral sail. 1 never 
used Laser M Sail. 1 Marconi 55sf dinghy sail 
(blue and white) rope luff/ loose foot. 1 used red 
and white Sunfish sail (excellent condition). If you 
have a serious interest in any or all of the above, 
Please contact me. 

CHUCK DURGIN, 4 Millard Ave, Binghamton, 
NY 13905, dur@aol.com (10) 


GEAR FOR SALE 


Spoon Blade Oars, pair from The Oar House. 7- 
1/2’ long, incl round horns & top mount sockets. 
Nd refinishing. $35 

CAPT. BOB HOYLE, Punta Gorda, FL, (941) 
637-5724 (11) 


Free Building Molds, for 14’ Atkin skiff Maid and 
Emeline. Finished boat is available for inspection. 
JEFF HALL, Nahant, MA, (781) 581-1686 (10) 


Outboard Motors, 2hp short-shaft Yamaha in exc 
running cond. $275. 4hp long-shaft Yamaha in exc 
running cond. $425. Both used only on sailboats very 
little each season & serviced at season’s end. They are 
10-12 years old w/45-50 hours tops on each. Orig tool 
kit & manual for 4hp in orig package. 

DON MAHARAM, East Hampton, NY, (631) 324- 
0516 (10) 


There is nothing — absolutely nothing— 
half 80 much worth doing y 


as simply messing about in boats. 


Famous Quotation & Illustration 
from The Wind in the Willows 

Join us in expressing Ratty’s sentiment to the 
world. T Shirt $18, Long Sleeve T $23, Sweatshirt 
$30, Tote Bag $18. Shipping $5.00 on orders up to 
$25, add $2 for each additional $25. 

THE DESIGN WORKS, 9101 Eton Road, Silver 
Spring, MD 20901. 877-637-7464, www.messing 
about.com (TFP) 


Ash Cleats Pair, $30 delivered. 
WINTERS BROTHERS, 4555 II Road, Garden, 
MI 49835 (410) 


Trailex Trailer, 06 Model SYT 2590-MZ alum. 
Will carry 2 canoes or kayaks or small boat. Exc 
cond. $750. 

ROCCO AUTORINO, Deland, FL,(386) 717-6437 
(1d) 


BOOKS & PLANS FOR SALE 


Hankinson Designs, Barrelbacks, Tugs, Cruis- 
ers & more. Available exclusively from Glen-L 
Marine. Free online catalog at www.BoatDesigns. 
com (TFP) 


Make a Cheap Offer, or trade for boat books: 
MAIB ‘96 thru current issues, Small Boat Journal, 
WoodenBoat, Boatbuilder, Ash Breeze, Electric 
Boat Journal, Epoxyworks and other boat maga- 
zines. Email or SASE for list. 

LARRY O. WILLIAMS, 454 Ember Rd, Shirley 
AR 7215, hilow @artelco.com (10) 


Egret 17’ Skin-on-Frame Kayak, easy to build; 
many covering options. Plans, patterns, detailed 
instructions. $55. SASA for more info. 

ROSS MILLER BOAT DESIGN, P.O. Box 256, 
West Mystic, CT 06388. (1209) 


BOAT PLANS & KITS - WWW. GLEN.COM: 
Customer photos, FREE how-to information, on- 
line catalog. Or send $9 FREE Supplies catalog. 
Over 240 proven designs, 7’-55’. “How To Use 
Epoxy” manual $2.00. 

GLEN-L, Box 1804MA, 9152 Rosecrans, Bell- 
flower, CA 90707-1804, (562) 630-6258, www. 
Glen-L.com (TFP) 


= — : J 


Dory Plans, row, power & sail. 30 designs 8’-30’. 
Send $3 for study packet. 

DOWN EAST DORIES, Dept. MB, Pleasant 
Beach Rd., S. Thomaston, ME 04858 (TF) 


Free Fiberglass Repair Manual: Don’t let fi- 
berglass damage discourage you from taking ad- 
vantage of today’s excellent buyers market for 
high-value used boats. You can confidently repair 
cracks, scrapes, delamination, holes, gelcoat blis- 
ters, keel damage and loose hardware with WEST 
SYSTEM® Brand Epoxy. For a limited time, 
we’re offering Messing About in Boats readers a 
FREE copy of our comprehensive 85-page Fiber- 
glass Boat Repair Manual. To get yours just email 
FreeManualMAIB @ westsystem.com (10) 


Complete Set of Plans & frame patterns for 
Oughtred’s Eun Mara ($300) & Stambaugh’s Mist 
($50). Never built to, so license to build 1 boat not 
encumbered. 

BURTON BLAIS, Ontario, (613) 759-1267 (days), 
(613) 989-3517, Leave email address if preferred. (11) 


WATERFRONT PROPERTY FOR 
SALE OR RENT 


Beautiful Waterfront 2 Bedroom, 1st Floor 
Condo, for rent in Stuart, Florida, with spectacu- 
lar sunsets. Come and enjoy the Florida lifestyle in 
this active 55+ yacht club. Monthly rent is $1100 
with an annual lease. Dockage is available at only 
$1.50/ft per month. 

MARY HUTCHINSON, Water Pointe Realty 
Group of Stuart, FL, (772) 220-4343 ext 208 (12) 
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We’d like to make it clear....there is no truth to the rumor that a 
romantic connection exists between Martha Stewart and David 
Rosen. Theirs is a professional relationship based on mutual 
admiration for each other’s work. 


If you visit our website and click on “What Does Martha Think?” 
(or do a search on YouTube for ‘Martha Stewart’s new boat’) you 
can see the segment she aired on our boats. 


Working with Martha was a fascinating experience. She is an 
amazing and gracious person. 


